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OUTLOOK. 


A conference of machine Republicans was held in 
this city on Monday to discuss the advisability of 
withdrawing the ticket recently nominated by the 
State Convention. Mr. Hepburn, the nominee for 
Congressman-at-large, spoke strongly in favor of 
placing a new tickgt in the field, declaring that the 
opposition to the present ticket is too great to be 
overcome, Mr. Smyth, after the manner of his 
kind. thought that the trouble could be tided over, 
and characterized the action «f the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Republican Club as the work of self seeking 
and designing men. The question was practi- 
cally settled by Secretary Folger himself, 
who read his letter accepting the nomination 
fer Governor. He frankly admits the dissatisfaction 
throughout the State among Republican voters, 
but declares that the practical difficulties in the way 
of withdrawing the present and nominating a new 
ticket are insuperable. In its treatment of questions 
of State government the letter is sound in spirit and 
tone. It bears testimony to the practical necessity for 
a reform of the civil service ; pronounces strongly in 
favor of local self-gc vernment, and emphasizes espe. 
cially the necessity of entire freedom at the primaries, 
commending the experiment now being tried in 
Brooklyn in this direction; economy in governmental 
expenditures is urged ; the preservation of the canals 
declared to be a matter of the first importance ; and 
the enforcement cf the law passed by tho last Legis- 
ature with reference to the great common carrier 
corporations urged as a practical step in securing 
proper control of these organizations. 





Mr. Folger’s letter is admirable, but it will not 
cover the iniquities of the Convention which nomi- 
nated him, and it is the misfortune of his position 
that public opinion can only reach the men behind 
him by striking him. That it will do this there is 
hardly a reasonable doubt. Mr. Hepburn, the 
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nominee for Congressman-at-large, and the only 
representative of the anti-machine element on the 
ticket, has declined the nomination, and _ the 
ticket now represents the minority only of the 
Republican voters of the State. The interior history 
of the recent Convention is slowly coming out, 
and furnishes as instructive and melancholy a 
chapter as our State politics have ever afforded. 
Forgery seems to have been contagious ; three cases 
of fraudulent representation in the Republican State 
Committee having already come to light. Judge 
Robertson was represented without authority by 
Commissioner French, Mr. A. P. Smith by W. J. 
Mantayne, and Mr. Frederick Tompkins, of Rock- 
land County, by Ira M. Hedges. Denials and ex- 
planations are in the air, but the fact that three such 
cases should have occurred at a single meeting of 
the State Committee, when a control of that commit- 
tee was very*important to either section of the party, 
is very sipgular and suspicious. It is evident that 
the politicians have over-reached themselves, and 
that the indignation of independent Republicans 
at the methods by which the control of the Conven- 
tion was secured is widespread and growing. 





The blindness of the practical politician has become 
proverbial. He understands perfectly the strength 
whick can be obtained from political organization, 
but he is utterly unable to measure the foree of 
political sentiment. In spite of the repeated and 
increasing warnings of the last two years, the ma- 
chine element among the Republicans has every- 
where come to the front this Fall. It is evieent that 
nothing will break it except such a series of defeats 
as will loosen its hold upon the political patronage 
which gives it its only leverage. The Republican 
State Committee has been reorganized by the elec- 
tion of Mr. John F. Smyth as chairman, Mr. Smyth’s 
methods as Insurance Superintendent are still too fresh 
in the memory of the public to need further amplifica- 
tion ; he is one of the last men who ought to have been 
placed in this responsible position, and the political 





managers have shown theirignerance of the Repub- 
lican sentiment of the State in making him their 
leader in the present campaign. In Arkansas the 
| blindness to the signs of the times secms to be 
| even more dense, Ex-Senator Dorsey has actually 
| been appointed Chairmanof the Republican State 
| Committee. The preferment of a man who has 
just escaped conviction for a great public crime 
by a disagreement of the jury, aud who will soon 
be on trial again for the same offense, is an affront 
to all honest voters throughout the country, and 
the independents of Arkansas will sadly fail of 
their opportunity if they do not make the force of 
their displeasure felt, 

Meanwhile indications multiply that the revolt of 
the independent voters among the Republicans is 
gathering power. In Pennsylvania the Cameron 
ring is lowering its estimates of the majority by which 
it is to carry the State, and the prospects of the In- 
dependerts steadily brighten. In Oregon the nomi- 
nation of ex-Senator Mitchell for the United States 
Senate by a caucus of the Republican members of 
the Legislature has been followed by the out-spoken 
refusal of the minority to vote for him, with the 
probable result of the election of a Democrat, In 
Missouri, Mr, C. I. Filley, the most prominent ma- 
chine manager of the State, has met with utter over- 
throw. As chairman of the Republican State Commit- 
tee he had decided that no State Convention 
should be held but that the Republicans should vote 
for the Greenback candidates, and he was able to per- 
suade a majority of the State Republican Committee 
to co-operate with him in this attractive scheme ; but 
the Republicans of the State declined to be led into 
the trap, and under pressure of public opinion the 
State Committee called a convention which nomi- 
nated a good ticket upon a good platform, and ap- 
pointed a new State Committee which did not inc’ ude 
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Mr. Filley. These are all hopeful signs, and if the 
machine politicians were not utterly blind they would 
see what everybody else sees, that the end of their 
usefulness has been reached. They are already 
making appeals to Republican voters to ‘‘ stand 
firm” under peril of electing a Democratic president 
in 1884, but Independents are now too fully fledged 
to be caught wit. that sort of chaff. 


A good deal of light is thrown upon the manage- 
ment of the police affairs in this city from a letter re- 
ceived by the District-Attorney last week pro- 
testing against the attack on the lottery dealers, 
The writer says very frankly: 


The attack upon the policy-shops instigated by the Dictrict- 
Attorney has excited the utmost indignation among the 
30.000 or 40,000 voters who are in the habit of playing in the 
lotteries in this city alone, and canuet fail to bave a 
disastrous effect on the Democratic cause at the next 
election. This has been the case for many years, and 
it is a well-known fact that no one who has offended the 
electors in this way has ever been reelected to any office, 
No wonder that some of the judges have remonstrated at 
this act, when they consider the injury it will do to the 
Democratic party by alienating the vote of 30,000 voters, 
and insuring the enmity of the owners of the lotteries, wao 
wield such vast political power and influence over the con- 
stituencies in this and all other large towns and cities of the 
United States. It is conceded on all hands that they have 
power to control the elections in this city, and neither polit- 
ical party can afford to have its cause ruined in this way. 








The irrepressible conflict between free thought 
and traditionalism has broken out again—this time 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton. Dr, 
Hovey, the Professor of Systematic Theology, and 
also President of the Faculty, is a theologian of the 
old school ; Mr. Gould, Professor of Greek Exegesis, 
is a Biblical scholar of the new school. Although a 
young man he has already earned the reputation of 
being one of the best scholars in his department, 
that of New Testament Greek, in the Baptist denom- 
ination. The professors of the Newton Seminary are 
not required to subscribe to any creed, and the by- 
laws provide that each teacher shall be independent ; 
the duties of the President are limited to presiding 
in the Faculty meetings. It seems that for some 
time past Dr. Hovey has been dissatisfied with the 
teachings of Mr. Gould as they were reported to him 
from time to time by the students; the Greck Pro- 
fessor’s interpretation of critical texts of Scripture 
did not always agree with the President’s interpreta- 
tions of systematic theology. No attempt appears 
to have been made by the President to secure a 
harmony by conference; perhaps no such attempt 
could have succeeded. Last spring a motion was 
made in the Board of Trustees to vacate Pro- 
fessor Gould’s chair; the matter was laid over 
for the time; and after a discussion which has 
been pending all summer, in a quiet way, the 
resolution was finally passed last week by a small 
majority—thirteen to nine. In two important re- 
spects the case differs from that at Andover last win- 
ter. There was at Newton no “cast-iron creed”’; 
the standard from which Professor Gould deviated 
was not that of a creed, but that of the theological 
teaching of the President; and there is no accusa- 
tion of heresy against Professor Gould, no assertion 
that he deviates in his interpretation of Scripture 
from the standards of evangelical faith. But it was 
claimed that students come to the Seminary with 
minds untrained to weigh and decide dvubtful 
questions, and that if two leading professors differ in 
their theological views or their interpretation of 
truth, even though both are within evangelical lines, 
the young men will be inevitably bewildered aud un- 
settled in their faith, The real question appeurs to 
be, Do young men go to theological seminarics to be 
trained to think for themselves or to be furuished 
with conclusions ready-made, which they are w teach 
to others? The Trustees have decided, by « small 
majority, that the latter is the function of Newton 
Theological Seminary. 
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The discussion concerning the protection of forests 

has not come a moment too soon, and cannot be car 
tied’on too widely or too thoroughly. Very serious 
damage has already been inflicted upon our forests, 
and unless the evil is to be greatly augmented infor- 
mation as to the office and value of forests cannot be 
too soon placed in the hands of the people. An ar- 
ticle in a recent number of the ‘‘ North American 
Review” emphasizes the need of legislation in this 
direction. The forests of the United States now 
yield nearly $450,000,000 worth of raw material every 
year, and give employment, directly and indirectly, to 
nearly a million persons, These impressive figures 
by no means sum up their uses and service. Al- 
though the old notion that the volume of rain-fall 
depends upon the extent of forest has been abandoned, 
it becomes more clearly evident every year that the 
forest serves to protect the surface of the ground 
from deterioration, to regulate the flow of rivers, to 
modify and moderate temperature, and to preserve 
the rain-falls. Inroads upon forests in southern 
Europe have resulted in the loss of some of the most 
fertile and beautiful provinces, the removal of the 
trees having expedited the melting of great bodies 
of snow, forming torrents which yearly increased in 
extent and force. Irremediable damage has already 
been done to the great pine forests of the North 
Atlantic region; the pines of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have already practically dis- 
appeared; while Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne. 
sota, once rejoicing in apparently inexhaustible pine 
woods, have only a fragment of their wealth left, 
The same thing is true of Canada; in fhe South the 
timber accessible to streams and railroads has been 
seriously diminished. The greatest enemies of the 
forests in this country are fires and browsing. Fires 
are generally started in the debris about lumber 
camps, aud could be easily prevented. The reck- 
lessness with which our forests have been consumed 
within recent years must be speedily stopped un- 
less we are prepared to check the ixflow of wealth 
from this direction, and to suffer a serious modifica- 
tion of climatic conditions. 





The work of reorganization goes slowly on in 
Egypt. The Khedive is busy receiving expressions 
of loyalty from the men who lately were in active or 
passive rebellion against him, and the temper of the 
people at large is indicated perhaps by the fact that 
they are taking great satisfaction in the explosion 
and serious destruction of property which took place 
at the Cairo Railway station last Friday, when an 
English ammunition wagon exploded, killing several 
persons and wounding a large number, and destroy- 
ing a large amount of property. Two Arabs were 
seized in the act of firing the truck and the third es- 
caped. A very large amount of supplies and ammu- 
nition was destroyed. The Khedive has instituted a 
special commission for the trial of all acts of the 
rebellion committed by the military or by citizens, 
and established a court martial of eight members to 
hear and deeide according to the military code upon 
all cases submitted by the commission; another 
court martial has been assembled in Alexandria, and 
although the Khedive proposes granting amnesty to 
all officers below the rank of captain who engaged 
in the late Rebellion, it is evident that the insurrec- 
tion is not to go unpunished. In England there is 
almost a suspension of discussion, the absence of 
Ministers from London making it impossible for the 
newspapers to obtain any indications of the purpose 
of the Government. The project to annex Egypt 
has met with no popular response, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s difficulties in keeping his pledges from this 
quarter are likely to be less than was feared. 


The elections for the Prussian Landtag take place 
this month, and the results are awaited with a great 
deal of interest ; a liberal victory is predicted by some 
careful observers on account of the unusual spirit of 
unanimity which pervades the various sections of 
the liberal party. The questions at issue are sharply 

. outlined. The recent course of the Government 
towards Rome has united all liberals in opposition to 
any submission to the Pope, and the feeling of the 
German people is very strongly with them. It is 
doubtful if Germany will submit to any compromise 
“which does not provide for the control by the Govern- 
ment of the schools, the maintenance of the law of 
Civil Marriage, and the recognition of the supreme 
authority of the State in dealing with questions 
which may rise between it and the Roman Catholic 
Church, On the question of taxes and internal 
revenue there is the same substantial unanimity 
among liberals of all shades, and among the people at 
large the dissatisfaction with the policy of the 





Government is steadily increasing. The attempt of 
the Government to shift the burden of taxation, 
by increasing the indirect and diminishing the direct 
taxes, has resulted in increasing the burdens of the 
poorer class and decreasing those of the wealthier. 
The liberals are also united on the question of 
administrative reform. Ten years ago local self- 
government was introduced into some of the counties 
of Eastern Prussia ; some progress has been made in 
destroying the fendal character of county representa- 
tion, and some progress toward the participation in 
the administration of all classes of people. The 
liberals insist upon an honest aud thorough trial 
of local self-government in town, city, county, and 
province, and they have the popular support in this 


position. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 


8 ita revolt?” asked the French king of the 

messsenger who brought news of the rising in 
Paris in 1880. ‘‘ No, Sire,” was the response ; “‘it is 
a revolution.” Politicians are angrily denouncing 
the political revolt. Clearer-sighted men are wel- 
coming the revolution. Itis not only coming; it is 
here. The ‘off year,” in which party lines are 
often loosely drawn, promises now to be the year of 
deliverance from ties that have been growing weaker 
and weaker for the last decade. The Republican 
party started with a magnificent capital of moral 
sentiment ; it rendered noble services, and was re- 
paid by the trust of a nation year after year ; it vin- 
dicated its right to govern by meeting great crises 
with heroism and success; it made its principles 
part of the highest law of the State; it nurtured 
great political leaders, and twice its chiefs have won 
the crown of martyrdom, But what great men se- 
cured at vast cost little men have wasted ; what 
pure men won with self-denial, corrupt men have 
cast away in sheer wantonness; what statesmen 
built up, politicians have torn down. The past is 
secure ; no trickster striving for power can obscure 
or destroy that ; but the work of the future must go 
into purer and wiser hands. The accumulated capi- 
tal of national achievement and national affection 
has been sunk in the private political ventures of 
party politicians. These men still appeal to old 
memories, and count over the old victories, but an 
impassable chasm separates them from the heroic 
heights of the past. 

For the revolution in progress, and which is to 
turn them out of power, the politicians have only 
themselves to blame, They fell heir to a party which 
had intrenched itself in the very citadel of the na- 
tion’s hopes and faiths, and their weakness, their 
corruption, their cowardly shuffling, have brought 
that party to the very verge of dissolution. They 
stand before the country under as terrible an indict- 
ment as ever hung over the heads of any body of 
men. They have violated sacred trusts; they have 
neglected sacred duties; they have misused sacred 
opportunities, Given a noble heritage in trust for 
future generations, they have squandered it on them- 
selves; given a splendid field for large-hearted and 
far-seeing statesmanship, they have become man- 
agers of political machines ; the apparent outcome 
of the great experiment of self-government is a per- 
fect system of controlling the ignorant wards of great 
cities, packing the primaries, and carrying conven- 
tions by fraud. The nation has a heavy account to 
settle with its politicians in both parties. While it 
has grown with its opportunities, held the door open 
to its fields, offered men independence and compe- 
tence in a thousand lines of activity, andso stirred the 
higher aspiration and hope of the world, ever looking 
forward to a bitter time, the politicians have done 
what they could to destroy its credit and blast its in- 
fluence abroad. They have made American politics 
the synonym for fraud and corruption ; they have 
‘shaken the faith of many intelligent Americans in 
the possibility of self-government; they have fur- 
nished European statesmen with abundant material 
for sneers and ridicule; they have disheartened 
liberals in all parts of the world. The Republic has 
been for a century the light and hope of all who were 
looking for freedom in the Old World, and for fifteen 
years our politicians have done their best to destroy 
that hope and bring into contempt the government 
whose honor and power they were chosen to protect., 
In all history there has never been a baser betrayal 
of trust, because in all history there has never been 
such a misuee of magnificent opportunity. They 
have made the promised land a land of broken prom.. 
ises ; they have forced us to turn apologists in every 











country in Christendom ; they have covered us with 
shame ; they have filled us with despair of the future, 





But the day of reckoning so long deferred im at 
hand, There have been sounds of its coming, but 
they have broken on deaf ears, and even now, when 
its judgments are being pronounced, the politicians 
are in Egyptian darkness. The political machines. 
areall in motion, as of old, unmindful of the fire 
that is rising to consume them ; bargains are made 
by which voters are to be “handed over like sheep, 
but the voters on all sides are tearing down the 
shambles, and the traders will find themselves un- 
able to fulfill their contracts. For a decade we have 
been in the slough of despond, and at times we have. 
almost come to believe that we should never be any- 
where else. 

The tide of moral sentiment has been steadily set- 
ting out and leaving everywhere exposed hideous 
and disgusting things, but there is a sound of the 
returning flood, the rush of arising tide of moral 
power throughout the nation. Fraud is no longer 
practiced with impunity ; it is already met with in- 
dignant protest ; it will soon be met with overwhelm- 
ing defeat. Party lines have become so shadowy that 
the partisan can hardly trace them, party rule so weak 
that the most passive voter no longer dreads the 
anathema of the ‘‘regular” organization. Young 
men who have stood aloof from politics are now tak- 
ing hold with earnestness and ina spirit of the 
most hopeful independence, The darkness of the 
night of political folly and vice is already broken by 
gleams of light, and the independent men of both 
parties have it in their power to bring in a new day 
of hope and purity. In 1750 England was apathetic, 
torpid, apparently dead to moral issues and indiffer- 
ent to moral standards, Walpole had made men 
skeptical of political virtue, and the unfaithfulness of 
the church had made them cynical of all faith and 
aspiration. But in the hour of deepest darkness a 
new moral life was born. John Wesley broke the 
lethargy of the church; John Howard aroused the 
feeling of acommon humanity and sent a ray of hope 
into the jails of Europe; Wilberforce struck the 
shackles from the slave; Pitt introduced the first 
motion for that parliamentary reform which has 
revolutionized and purified the political life of Eng- 
land. The upward movement was so slow that it 
was almost imperceptible, but in every sphere of life 
it has borne noble fruits, Such a moral renaissance 
has begun here. It will break up the old parties 
and bury the politicians and their methods ina grave 
from which there will be no resurrection. It will 
give freedom to political action and purity to polit- 
ical methods. It will educate a new order of states- 
men and in every part of the public service it will be 
an uplifting power. It will redeem the past, it will 
secure the present, it will make the future bright 
with promise. ‘‘ Men of thought and men of action, 
clear the way.” 








INTELLIGENT GIVING. 


HE season of the year is close at hand when ap- 
peals for aid come from all quarters and are 
generously responded to by charitable people, There 
is no question but that the voluntary gifts of the pros- 
perous for the sake of their less.prosperous fellow 
mortals are yearly increasing in number and amount, 
and this is one of those shining facts which may be 
taken as foregleams of a brighter and happier day in 
the world’s history. But society isin constant dan- 
ger of injuring those whom it tries:to benefit, and of 
increasing the volume of misery which it is endeav- 
oring to diminish. It is coming to be very generally 
understood that the distribution of a fortune requires 
even more wisdom than its accumulation, and that 
the man who holds his wealth in trust for the highest 
service must have something of the wisdom of 4 
statesman and the skill of a financier to administer 
his trust wisely and efficiently, The head must 
guide, and not follow, the heart in matters of charity. 
It has been said many times of late, but it cannot be 
said too often, that promiscuous giving, instead of 
helping, harms the recipient. The Poor Laws of 
England, framed three hundred years ago for the . 
purpose of breaking up the paupery of the kingdom, 
resulted in the formation of a permanent pauper 
class, and have bequeathed to modern legislators 
problems which the wisest minds have not yet beer 
able to solve. There is but one way in which the 
poor can be honorably and effectively helped, and 
that is by helping them to help themselves. Every 
dollar given to the idle beggar in -the streets, or to 
the professional  ‘‘ rounder” who makes a complete 
circuit of all the charitable societies, isa premium 

upon laziness and an incentive te 
in char- 





The series of articles on practical 
itable work which appeared in -Obristian 
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Union during the last summer, from the pen of a very 


efficient and capable worker in this department in 
this city, attracted wide attention, and have been fol- 
Jowed up by inquiries so numerous as to indicate a 
general awakening of thought on this great question. 
She Loan Relief, the Coal Club, the Loan for the 
Sick, the Penny Savings, are all experiments in the 
direction of affording the poor a help which they can 
honorably accept and honorably return in kind. 
These various forms of organization and work are so 
simple that they can be easily established and oper- 
ated in any community. The Loan Relief Fund in 
connection with one of the most useful churches in 
this city amounts to but $90, yet this amount has 
been loaned in various sums during the past year to 
forty-six people, and only $5 has been lost on an ag- 
gregate loan of $250. A loan of $10 or $20 to a poor 
family upon whom sudden distress has come affords 
frequently the means of bridging over the difficulty 
and maintaining independence and self-respect. 

The demoralization of dependent poverty shows 
itself in a disinclination to work, and in the expecta- 
tion that the world owes a living which in some way 
or other it wi'l give to every one who applies often 
enough. This is the spirit which produces the pro- 
fesssional beggar, and it is due not only to society, 
but to the really needy, that it should be everywhere 
met with a prompt refusal to give. The various 
forms of self-help have been devised to meet and to 
overcome this spirit in the poor classes: the Loan 
Relief enables them to obtain assistance at times 
when it is imperatively needed without asking for it 
as a charity ; the Penny Fund teaches them to lay 
aside their small earnings against future need, and so 
gives them the helpful sense of getting ahead in 
the world ; the Coal Club teaches them to forecast 
the future by turning the surplus of one season to 
supply the want of another. These methods are 
capable of indefinite expansion, and they are in that 
line of practical experiment which is the only hope- 
ful direction in approaching the problem of pau- 
perism. 

The simple rules which persons who have acquired 
experience and skill in charitable work have tacitly 
agreed upon ought to be accepted by all persons and 
by every community: Never give money to a 
stranger ; never give anything until the case is in- 
vestigated, and areal need discovered; never give 
when a loan will meet the exigency. Promiscuous 
giving treats the object of charity as if he were a 
confirmed and helpless beggar, from whom nothing 
could be expected, and he speedily comes to have 
the same feeling about himself; intelligent charity, 
on the other hand, treats its object as a self-sustain- 
ing person whom misfortune has temporarily made 
dependent, but who may be looked to for self-sup- 
port again. 

No community, and especially no church, ought 
to be without efficient charitable organizations. The 
general prosperity of the country ought to make 
suffering from want by any worthy man or woman 
impossible ; and if the gifts of charitable people 
were wisely bestowed such suffering would cease, 
Such a result can only be reached by intelligent 
cooperation. 








NOTES. 


Dr. Newman Smyth, whose recent examination and in- 
stallation at New Haven the readers of The Christian Union 
have followed with great interest, describes this week, under 
the title of “‘ Election for Usefulness,” the sort of election 
Which men of all denominations can accept; the Hon. Neal 
Dow writes a second letter on the Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic, for which we are glad to make room, purporing al- 
Ways to give all sides the fullest and fairest hearing in our 
columns; Mrs. Dwight gives our readers a Glimpse of the 
Sultan; the Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker finds in the matter of 
tithes and the Salvation Army suggestive topics for a letter 
from England; Dr. Palmer characterizes in his genial and 
entertaining way the personality and pulpit power of Dr. 
Nathaniel W. Taylor ;. Mr. Thwing reports from Boston the 
substance of a recent address on Congregationalism in the 
West by the Rev. A. E. Dunning; tothe Home Mr. Round 
Contributes the first of three articles on house plants, which 
re now specially.seasonable; Mies Burr describes the Sky 
Ferm region, which has become famous as the home of the 
Goodale sisters; while 8. 8. T. makes some excellent sug- 
Restions-on the subject of sleeplessness ; Mr. McCormick 
gives a very interesting chapter from the age of the crusades, 
Under the title of the Child Saint of Thuringia, and Miss 

v8 tells an entertaining story of the Little Hop-Pickers; 
_the poetic suggestions of the season are developed in the 
te, of Mrs. Janes and Miss LeRow; in the column 


son as a Novelist; while under the head of Literary Notes 
will be found some important announcements of publishers. 





No one at all fawiliar with the conditions of life in our 
great towns and cities but must feel a large degree of sym- 
pathy for the homeless young men and women who congre- 
gate in them, and whose chief temptations arise out of the 
fact that they have no home, and therefore no place for inno- 
cent, restful, social life when the day's workisdone. The) 
‘Century Magazine” gives an account of what one church 
in New York city is doing for this class. Of the Junior Cent- 
ury Club it says: 


This young namesake of a noted literary club is the protégé of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry ©. Potter, of Grace Church. In effect, it consists of 
two clubs, one for men and one for women, the membership of both 
together being limited to one hundred, because the rooms will not 
accommodate more. The object of the Junior Century is “to pro- 
vide means and opportunities for reading, social intercourse and 
recreation for a limited* number of those who, by their resi- 
dence and oocupations in New York, are separated from their 
homes and families and are living in boarding-houses and lodgings. 
Grace House, the home of the Janior Century, was erected two years 
ago, the cost being borne by Miss Catherine Wolfe. If stands bet- 
ween the chancel walls of Grace Church and the rectory, thereby 
adding the finishing link to the most picturesque and attractive 
church establishment in the metropolis. The men’s club, numbering 
fifty-two, occupies the parlor on the first floor, in connection with » 
room devoted to chess, backgammon and draughts. In the second 
story is the double parler of the women’s club, numbering forty- 
eight members, who also have a chess room and a toilet and bath 
room, Both parlors are carpeted and hand ly furnished, and 
each division of the church is provided with the best American and 
English weeklies and magazines, and a growing library already num- 
berivg several hundred volumes of miscellaneous books. The club- 
rooms are open from three to six in the afternoon, and from seven 
to ten in the evening. Every Monday evening there is an informal 
meeting inthe women’s parlor. General conversation, discussions 
of topics suggested by the Literary Committee, and music, fill the 
evening. Once a month the reunion takes the form of a reception, 
each member being allowed to bring a friend, and the entertain- 
ment consisting of readings, recitations, and music, usually by elocu- 
tionists and musicians of public reputation. Thongh less than a 
year old, the Junior Century is already an assured succa:s, and is 
worthy of being imitated in New York and other large cities. 








Thousands who have sung ‘‘ My Faith Looks up to Thee,’ 
and ‘‘ Jesus, these Eyes have never Seen,” have come to love 
their author without knowing him. Hehas touched their 
inner lives and given a voice to their secret aspirations. It is 
not too much to say that Dr. Ray Palmer stands at the head 
of American hymn-writers, and that he has laid the churck 
in all its branches under deep and lasting obligations. Under 
every church-roof his words have been heard and a universal 
ministry of song has been his. Such a work makes Dr. 
Palmer a public character, and itis eminently proper that 
mention be made of an approaching event in his life full of 
the deepest interest to himself and to his hosts of friends. 
His life bas been one Jong, earnest service, which, however, 
has brought him no fortune but that of widespread popu'ar 
esteem, affection, and gratitude. He is now residing with 
his wife and two invalid daughters in Newark, New Jersey, 
calmly awaiting the approaching sunset of his life. He is 
nearly seventy-four years of age and will shortly celebrate 
the golden anniversary of his marriage, which is also very 
nearly the golden anniversary of his ordination as a minister. 
A number of very prominent gentlemen, including ex-Presi- 
dents Hopkins and Woolsey, Presidents Porter and McCoseh, 
Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Whittier, have hit upon the very happy 
thought of making this event the occasion of a substantial 
tribute that shall gladden the heart and home of one who, 
having served so well his own generation, is destined in like 
manner to serve other generations not yet born. Subscrip- 
tions of one dollar each to be sent to Dr. A. H. Clapp, Bible 
House, New York, ought to be gladly given by thousands to 
whom Dr. Palmer has ministered, and who may now in @ 
small measure recognize the beauty of his devoted and un- 
selfish life. He has done so mach for others that he has not 
provided for himself. 





Mr. Beecher occupied his pulpit last Sunday for the first 
time since bis vacation. In the evening he preached a charac- 
teristically outspoken sermon on tke political situation io 
this State, in which he praised Governor Cornell as a man 
who had proved himself incorruptible, and who has been set 
aside, in violation of the traditions that when a Governor 
has faithfully and honestly administered the affairs of his 
office he is entitled to re-election, by a combination in which 
avarice aud revenge were the ruling motives. Loyalty to 
party is one of the virtues, but it has sharp limitations, and 
the circumstances which surround the nomination of Judge 
Folger release honest Republicans from party fealty. The 
interference of the Federal Government in local elections, Mr. 
Beecher declared, deserves the severest condemnation. He 
spoke in the highest terms of Judge Folger, but said that in- 
telligent men ought not to be deceived by a party which uses 
the fame and character of a good man simply as a cat’s-paw. 
In this case no great National principle is involved. 
The young men will never have a better opportunity of 
administering a reproof to the party than at present. Judge 
Folger is an upright man. For that reason the reproof 
would be administered to the corrupt nomination, and not to 
the man himself. Once let Judge Folger be sent home, and 
never again in this generation, at least, would this thing be 
repeated. s 


The death of Miss Crommelin will fasten attention again 
upon the recent disaster in the Fourth Avenue tunnel. The 
great difficulty in bringing persons to account for criminal 
carelessness in all these cases, and in enforcing a lesson upon 
the railroad corporations, lies in the fact, which the railroad 
officials perfectly understand, that after the first outburst of 
indignation public attention is diverted by some newer event 





ferers. If publicsentiment could be husbanded and meted out 
judiciously a thousand things would be mended thut are 
allowed to go on in the dangerous old way. It is of little use 
to flood the papers with indignant letters and fill the editorial 
columns with outspoken criticism if in a few weeks the 
whole matter is forgotten. What is needed to secure 
reform is a persistent use of every legal method by way 
of imposition of damages to force the railroads to take 
every precaution for the safety of their paesengers. In the 
case of the New Haven road the recent disaster promises to 
produce some lasting results; the mismanagement of that 
road having aroused its commuters to an activity that is like- 
ly to take some practical form. It is very certain that the 
railroads will never do their duty unless they are forced to 
do it, and they can only be forced toits performance by the 
energy and perseverance of their patrons. 





It will be a great misfortune if the heirs of Alexander 
Hamilton become involved in a family law suit. There has 
been altogether too much of this sort of thing in this coun- 
try, although, as a rule, such disagreements have not torn 
asunder families of the best standing. In the case of such a 
family as the Hamiltons it would seem as if other considera- 
tions besides monetary ones would have predominating 
weight. Why should not all such disputes, if they cannot be 
settled by mutual agreement, be referred to an arbitrator, 
and so kept out of the courts? Iu nine cases out of ten there 
would be no surrender of any legal right and no sacrifice of 
any legal advantage in such a course, while the public would 
be spared some of the most painful spectacles in our sociay 
history. 





A correspondent calls attention to one of the inequalites of 
our present system of taxation : 


A match is a small affair; none the less, it plays an important, an 
indispensable part in every household. Formerly a bunch of matches 
could be purchased at retail for half a cent; now there is a stamp 
tax of one cent on each bunch; according to the value of the article 
“pon which imposed, vastly out of proportion with the tax levied 
upon any other class of merchandise. Under a republican form of 
government the welfare of the majority of those governed rather 
than of the few is supposably considered; and taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, especially burdensome to a class of people the least 
able to endure them. should be reduced, if not wholly removed, so 
soon as the financial status of a republic admits. We therefore can 
perceive no good reason why the onerous tax upon matches should 
longer remain, Worse even than the tax itself is the Jaw allowing 
such corporations as can give bonds to purchase stamps on two 
months’ credit, but compelling concerns doing an inconsiderable 
business to bny for cash. The outcome of this law is, an immense 
stock company controls the match-making interests in the United 
States, and can advance the price of matches at its pleasure. 
Already it Has taken the initial step in this direction, and matches 
have ** gone up” from a quarter of a cent to a cent a bunch, or box, 
for no ether reason than that those enjoying the monopoly have so 
willed; and in their realm they are omnipotent. 





Some philanthropist in search of a good opportunity to 
use money wisely could not do better than to prepare and 
distribute among our Irish residents an account of the man- 
egement of the *‘ Irish Skirmishing Fund,” with descriptions 
of the character and history of the men who make up the 
committee. A free circulation of this information would 
probably end all further contributions by the working class 
of the country for the support of a lot of loafers. The Irish- 
man who contributes to the Skirmishing Fund hereafter, 
with the expectation that any of the money will be used for 
the benefit of his native land, will certainly poseess an imag- 
ination of the first order. 





A very suggestive lesson as to the value of social recogni- 
tion in matters of intellect and genuine influence in the world 
might be drawn from the contrast between the reception 
given by certain society leaders to Mr. Oscar Wilde and that 
given to Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer has expressed a 
wish to be iet alone, and that wish has been respected; but 
if Mr. Wilde had expressed the same wish it is very doubtful 
if the leaders of fashion would have permitted him to escaps. 
The dilettant who has a shrewd gift of reproducing other 
men’s ideas has been welcomed as if he were the representa- 
tive of the English literary classes, while the laborious 
thifker who has attained world wide eminence and influence, 
and the recognition of thoughtful men however they may 
d‘ffer from him in opinion, travels unnoticed through the 
country, and society knows him not. 





It is so unusual and so refreshing to discover signs of high 
intelligence and sound common senee in a police official that 
we take satisfaction in recording the act of that Chief of 
Police who ended a strike among the boys of the Somerville 
Glass Works, recently, by declaring that if they did not re- 
turn to their work he would compel them to go to school. 
This was a very clever use of police power. It would be a 
happy thing if all strikes could be dealt with as easily and 
as wisely. 





George Makepeace Towle, well known by his contributions, 
especially reviews, to the readers of The Christian Union, will 
deliver historical and character lectures the coming season 
on Victoria, John Bright, Castelar, Garibaldi, and other 
characters in modern history. He opens the season at the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Ohio. 





The Roman Catholic Archbishop Lynch preached recently 
at Torouto against Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Marmion.” If the 
Archbishop has suppressed all the crimes and shams in his 
diocese, so that hé has time to give attention to classic works 
of literature, that part of Canada must certainly be an incip- 
ient paradise. 





Some way with even a broader sense of humor than 
American bumorists usually possess has started the report 
that Gen. Butler will decline the Democratic nomination in 
Massachusetts. Gen. Butler has too fine an artistic sense of 
what constitutes a roaring farce to make any such mistake 








of Books ‘and Authors Mr. Mabie jwrites of Miss Wool- 


and the disaster is forgotten _by all except the immediate suf- 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply cither, 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) : 

Do you know of a book on wood-carving which would be of help 
to a young man who has both taste and skill, but little experience. 
I think a book of designs with sugyestions as to modes of work 
would be nice. J.C. B. 

We can learn of no book on wood-carving which will meet 
the want you express. We recommend you to precure from 
some wood carver information concerning tools needed, or 
if possible take a course of practical lessons with a wood 
carver. Thereafter your course must depend upon your aim. 
If pastime is all you desire, copy or design as you please; 
if you can fiad no good models, take natural objects—thelle, 
vines, flower blossoms, leaves—at first singly, and then ar- 
range in designs suitable for frames. Then having mastered 
the structure of certain flowers and leaves, etc.—or animals 
if preferred, you can invent own design. You should not 
attempt high relief, at least at first. The more effect you 
can produce with low relief, the more satisfactory the 
result. High relief is apt to be coarse and needs more 
masterly hands. 

If you have good specimens of ornaments, classic, gothic, 
renaissance, you can copy them. If you have good drawings 
ef good ornaments, try to reproduce them. If you are more 
ambitious, you should combine with your first efforts to 
master the handling of tools, and the grain of different 
woods, etc.—systematic practice in drawing from the cast 
and from nature, and in modelling in clay. These are pre- 
liminaries and essentials to good wood-carving. At the 
manufacturers of art farniture—from wood-carvers, model- 
lers, artists, from all possible sources—you should not hesi- 
tate to ask for counsel and suggestions, and to invite 
criticism. Six lessons of an horr: a day witha practical 
carver would be worth more than a volume of directions. 
Ten lessons in drawing from a good teacher—and so also in 
modeling—would be worth a dozen volumes. Wood-carving 
is an art that in old times, notably from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the sixteenth, ranked equal to any of 
the decorative arts. It is returning toe favor, and artistic 
work is appreciated, and commands a high price. We would 
encourage you to aim at the highest standard, and not be 
contented with mere prettiness, though that is better than 
nothing. 


Would you name in your columns the latest standard works in 
the English language that could give a thorough knowledge of the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) Biology. (2) Histology. (3) Embryology. (4) Mi- 
croscopy. (5) Zodlogy and Botany, recent and fossil. (6) Micro- 
scopic Animals and Plants. (7) Chemical Physiology. (8) Human 
and Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. W.E. A. 

-“*Biology,” by Joseph Cook. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘* Elementary Biology,” by T. H. Huxley and H. N. Martin. 
Macmillan & Co. ‘Atlas of Histology,” by E. Klein, M.D. 
A very expensive work. ‘‘ Compendium‘of Histology,” by H. 
Frey; from the German. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
**Qutline of Practical Histology,” by Dr. W. Rutherford. 
**Course of Practical Histology,” by E. A. Schafer. 103. 61. 
Smith, Elder & Co., London. ‘Comparative Embryology.” 
2 vols. Macmillan & Co. ‘‘The Microscopist,” by Dr. J. H. 
Wythe-Smith. ‘Microscope and its Revelations,” by W. B. 
Carpenter, London. Churchill & Co. ‘ Physiology,” by 
Dr. J. W. Draper, New York. ‘Principles of Human 
Physiology,” by W. B. Carpenter. London. ‘‘ Manual of 
Physiology,” by same. ‘‘Student’s Guide to Zudlogy,” by 
Andrew Wilson. London. ‘Tables of Zodlogy,” by J. R. 
Greene. ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” by T. H. 
Huxley. Mr. Chas. Letourneer’s “Biology,” translated by Mc- 
Call. Chapman & Halli, London. ‘‘ Natural History Books,” 
by the Rey.J.G. Wood, London. ‘Manual of Botany,” 
by R. Bently, London. ‘*Manual of Botany,” by 
Balfour. A.C. Black, London. “ Introduction to Systematic 
Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate{Animale,” published 
by Longmans, London. ‘‘ Animul Chemistry,” by C. T. King 
zett. Lopgmans, London. . 


Do publishers in this country have their own translators, to the ex- 
clusion of outeiders? or if the work is open to the general public 
what are the means of securing respectful attention? Is an intro- 
duction from some prominent literary person indispensable? with- 
out it could one hope to recure even a perusal of the work offered? 
I have leisure and a taste fer such occupations, but unless I can 
make an arrangement with some publisher it seeras a waste of time 
to write off a translation. 

Has a woman of thirty, or over, a morai right te marry a man ten 
years her junior, even though he be manly and self-reliant beyond 
his years, and devotedly attached to the object of his affections? 

1. The work of translation is a difficult one, but is not 
confined to any particular persons as a permanent class. 
The best way to get an opening is to submit a specimen of 
your work toa publisher. 2. The objection is not a moral 
one: it 1s simply a queston of taste. 


Please tell me through the columns of your paper where I can ob- 
tain the best work on the subjest of dentistry, and where can it be 
had, and what will it cost. M. W. 

You will find what you want in a little book, ‘‘The Mouth 
and the Teeth.” By J. W. White, Philadelphia. Published 
by Lindsay & Blackiston. Price, 50 cents. Or ‘The Teeth, 
and How to Save Them.” By L. P. Meredith. Cincinnati. 
Pablished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.25. Or ‘Treatment and Prevention of Decay of. the 

~Teeth.” By Robert Arthur, Baltimore,. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.50, sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Emily Huntington Miller recommends to C. J. A., who 
wants a classified series of Bible readings for his boys, the 
‘*Child’s Bible” published by Cassell, Petter and Galpin. ‘I 
found it,” she says, ‘‘invaluable; there is no change‘in the 
text ; only an elision of the ceremonies, laws, genealogies and 
repetitions.” 





OCTOBER.* 
By MARGARET P. JANES. 
WEET welcome we give thee, October, in mantle of 
scarlet and gold ; 

What splendor in all thy leaf-tinting, what charms in thy 
wealth never told! 

Behold the rich fruits and new grains on the bosom of earth 
as a friend 

To whom clinging they would not forsake (but how soon 
must the pleasant dream erd !). 

Sought fondly by rivalsin orchard and meadow, the ripe 
fruitage yields 

To the embrace of its lover—is kissed by a child of the 
fields. 

Full clusters in transparent purple are peeping from 
bronze-colored vines, 

All ,luscious, and perfect, and tempting, and fairer than 
gold from the mines. 

Rare pictures on mountain,.in valley, are seen in the beau- 
tiful light 

Which only an autumn sun gives, in its 
unchanging right. 


peerless, its 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 


ELECTION FOR USEFULNESS. 
By tHE Rev. Newman Smyrtu, D. D. 


HE Bible teaches no doctrine of election for the 
private benefit of the individual. Whatever place 
the idea of election may have in our theology, in his- 
tory the election of the few has always been for the 
good of the many. But we are too apt to omit this 
essential and verifiable part of the Biblical truth: of 
God’s special selection of individuals; that he calls them 
to be his servants, and trains them to be means of 
good to others. Abrabam was not providentially select- 
ed simply that he might be made a favorite of Heaven. 
He was elected for usefulness, that through him God’s 
blessing might descend upon a great family of men. 
God elected Moses, not that he might make him 
supremely happy, but that by his hand he might lead 
a whole people into the promised land. Goa selected 
Israel as the stock upon which, in the fullness of time, the 
Gospel for the world might blossom forth. Our Cal- 
vinistic individualism, or habit of isolating the individ- 
ualsoul before God, needs to be balanced and corrected 
by the broad social morality of the Bible; by the truth 
that in God's purpose and thought no man lives or dics 
to himself alone. 

Iu this Biblical fact that election is for ‘usefulness, 
that the few are chosen for the many, we find a very 
simple and satisfactory answer to an old objection 
against revelation which infidelity, with a fatal facility 
for misunderstanding tae ways of God towards men, 
has not even yet become ashamed of repeating. 
Rousseau complained that, according to the Bible, one 
race was made the object of God’s favor, and all other 
nations were proscribed. Why was the doctrine: of 
grace reserved for these latter days? Why are so many 
millions of men suffered to live still without the Gos- 
pel? If knowledge of all revealed truth were the key 
to the gate of heaven, we might indeed be puzzled to 
understand why a good God permits so few to possess 
it. If the Lord had entertained the same ideas of reve- 
lation which Col. Ingersoll has set up as the target 
of his profane wit we might well wonder how the 
course of revelation could have been so patient and 
slow. 
trouble to inquire what method God has actually pur- 
sued in revelation and redemption; if they and some 
of our over-confident defenders of theological theories 
of the Scriptures would take the pains, in ahumble and 
scholarly spirit, to find out from the real history of 
redemption what God’s way of grace actually has 
been among men; possibly their very difficulties might 
become arguments of faith, and the wisdom of God 
would not be made folly in the mouths of scoffers. 
Professor Bruce’s recent little book upon ‘The Chief 
End of Revelation” is an admirable antidote to such 
ill-considered ideas of the Bible. The method of the 
divine procedure, so far as we can judge of God’s ways 
by what he has done, is not hard to comprehend. The 
fact is that the God of the Bible proscribed no man, or 
class of men, but he did select one man to become the 
head of a religious family in whom all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed. He did choose to elect 
and to train a ‘‘nation of teachers” for mankind. He 
called prophets to be his messengers, and kings to be his 
servants. He did not hesitate to take all the time 
needful for the elementary instruction of man in the 
first principles of his righteousness. God in history 
did not forget his own method in nature, of the seed, 
and the blade, and then the full corn in the ear. He 
who would bring permanent good out of evil, an 
abiding kingdom of heaven out of a history of sin, 
certainly did not adopt the easy methods of our vision- 


* From the forthcoming “ Artist’s Year,” 


But if such hasty objectors would take the 


ary reformers, who imagine a soul can be perfectly 
sanctified in a season of ten minutes’ prayer, and who 
fancy that if churches and ministers would follow their 
leading they could find a short cut for the world straight 
into the millennium. God chose to prepare the world 
for the Gospel, and perfect Love could bide its time for 
blessing all mankind in Christ. 

Besides the advantage of advancing against hasty 
objections to revelation this method of God in history, 
by which he chooses the individual, and takes time to 
train the few, for the good of the many, there are other 
and practical reasons why Christians should keep in 
mind this essential part of the Biblical fact of election, 
The saints, we may rest assured, were never chosen of 
God for their own goodness or happiness. They were 
called and sent into the world for a better purpose. If 
Christ has chosen us he has chosen us to be his ser. 
vants; his friends because we are his servants. If we 
are of the elect we certainly are not invited to forma 
select company who hold reserved tickets for upper 
seats in the kingdom of heaven, and who are sure of 
our places whether we enter early or late. We are 
elected for usefulness or not at all. Jesus’s original 
and divine method of saving the world was to call 
some disciple to himself, to train him under the in. 
fluence of his personal friendship, and then to send him 
out into the world with his heavenly spirit in his heart, 
Surely the master never intended that any of his friends 
should be called by his name merely for their own per. 
sonal advantage. We cannot be Christians in and for 
ourselves alone any more than Christ can be Christ for 
himself alone. It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the servant as his lord. 

This truth of election for usefulness puts into our 
hands a very plain and practical test of the question 
whether the Lord has chosen us or not. Yes, if 
we are becoming good, and doing good, in Christ's 
name; no, if we are not. God has chosen as his 
friends in Christ all who ‘will to do his will,” and 
who seek to become Christlike to others. In every 
opportunity of usefulness, however humble, we 
have the pledge of God's choice of us. It is 
enough if he elects {us only to carry a cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple. It is a great thing that 
God does not forget us in the daily distribution of the 
work of his kingdom. These little things which he 
gives us to doin his name—let us exult in them, and 
do them heartily, as unto the Lord; for they are the 
evidence, more substantial. than any of our inward 
feelings or experiences, that he has a plan and a work 
for us, and is calling us day by day to be his friends. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE SULTAN. 
By Mrs. H. O. Dwiaar. 


URIOSITY to see again the sovereign who is now 
beset by the fate of Egypt, no less than the rest of 
this tottering T&rkish Empire, led me to perpetrate yes- 
terday what scemed in anticipation a piece of wild folly; 
which was to get up before five o’clock in the morning 
and take a trip to Europe to see the Sultan go to 
mosque. The experiment proved in this case a success; 
for the lowering skies which have hung for the past 
week over the closing days of Ramazan, the great fast, 
changed to glory as the sunset guns ushered in Bairam, 
the three days’ feast. And morning broke gloriously 
beautiful over the city of the Sultan as the sound of the 
reveille woke the slumbering troops to their holiday 
labor—that of escorting his Majesty to mosque, theyear- 
ly ceremony which takes place on the first morning of 
Bairam. When the sun had just begun to tinge the 
countless domes and minarets with shimmeriag gold, 
our caique shot across the glassy opal-tinted waters of 
the Bosphorus, leaving sleepy Scutari behind us, while 
before us lay the European shore, its lovely marble 
palaces and villas slowly rising out of the gray mist 
and lapped by the rippling wavelets. The busy little 
steamers which ply between the villages along the up- 
per Bosphorus and the city had not yet begun their 
daily work, and, with the exception of here and there 
a venturesome fisherman, we were almost alone. The 
stillness was broken only by the dip of the oars, and we 
breathed in the sweet morning air like balm. At our 
left could be seen Seraglio Point, with its old palace 
gleaming through the dark cypresses, and far away 
lay still and calm the blue Marmora, dotted here and 
there with white sails, while the snow-white peaks of 
Mount Olympus bounded the horizon. Surely the sun- 
sets and the moonlights on the Bosphorus, lovely and 
dream-like as they are, pale before the still, clear dawn 
lifting her veil from the sleeping city. 

Just before we touched the wharf at Beshiktash—the 
Sultan’s kiosk is on the hill above—the roar of many 
voices rose on the stillness, and then we knew that 
the sun was a “‘spear’s length above the horizon,” and 
the Sultan was just entering the mosque amid the ac- 
clamations of his soldiers. A short walk brought us 
near the mosque, where we were to await his return. 

The roadside was lined with Circassian cavalry. 





The men half in dark blue and half in gray linen uni- 
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forms, and with drawn swords, sat on their splendid 
horses like statues. Here and there an inky-black 
Egyptian was sandwiched between the fair-haired and 
plue-eyed fellows, and looked as if very proud of the 
contrast. On the opposite side, facing the water, a 
regiment of powerful swarthy Arabs was drawn up ; 
their red trowsers, dark blue jackets, and voluminous 
green turbans making most vivid contrasts. This 
regiment, by the way, is one of four which constitute 
the Sultan’s priyate guard. They are all picked men, 
and, knowing only Arabic, are thus cut off from com- 
munication with the people or with their Turkish 
comrades. To this extent does his royal and imperial 
majesty consider it necessary to protect his imperial 
person. Squads of infantry lined the side streets, and 
behind them were packed the people, filling every 
available space, while windows and balconies were 
alive with heads. 

Turkish women in silks and satins of every color of 
the rainbow, their thin white veils accentuating 
charms and concealing defects, were elbowed by Turk- 
ish women in rags and tatters, holding over the mouth 
the corner of a once white head-covering. Hammals, 
boot-blacks, and water-carriers, stood side by side with 
smart blue-coated officers whose decorations sparkled 
in the sunlight. Then the silence of expectancy which 
hung over the throng was broken by a bustle of prep- 
aration. Straggling troops rushed past on the double- 
quick, then some members of the band—a fat old drum- 
major, bareheaded and with flying red coat-tails, pant- 
ing in thegpear. 

A Bosnian in a most gorgeous red uniform smoth- 
ered in black braid, and with a tremendous blue tas- 
sel, weighing two or three pounds, depending from his 
fez, came dashing down the street on a fiery gray 
horse. Then all at once the music from the band 
bursts forth, proclaiming the approach of the proces- 
sion. Soon a dazzling blaze of gold and color greets 
the vision, as the Pashas, the great military and State 
dignitaries, preceded by those lowest in rank, come 
slowly riding by on magnificent Arabian horses, which 
are gotten up in truly Oriental splendor, With blue and 
red velvet saddle-cloths, richly embroidered in gold 
and silver. 

The entire fronts of the many-colored uniforms of 
the riders are also stiff with gold embroidery, and 
further adorned by the red and green ribbon of the 
Order of the Osmanieh, covered with decorations, 
All this splendor only made more conspicuous the 
plain red fez worn by all. Here a bright blue uni- 
form squeezes a figure of such rotundity that no slight 
fund of imagination is requisite to believe that the 
owner thereof has been fasting fora month, from dawn 
to sunset of these long days not permitted even a 
drop of water or a much-desired cigarette. 

” At last behind all the long train of dignitaries comes 
the new Grdnd Vizier, Said Pasha, and immediately 
following him appear the red-coated pages of the 
imperial palace, on foot, and marching in two long lines. 
Instantly the band is silenced in the middle of a strain, 
and the center and object of all this pageant, Sultan 
Abdul Hamid himself, on a superb white Arab horse 
and surrounded by dozens of pages, comes into view. 
He rides through the hushed crowd in deep silence, 
but when he has fairly passed the music bursts forth 
again, and a tremendous shout, ‘‘ Long live the king,” 
rolls along the line. 

Lhad to look twice before I could believe that this 
worn, black-bearded man, slender as a boy, dressed in 
plain black with a cloak thrown over his shoulders, 
could be the same man who six years ago rode in 
splendor along the road from Eyoub, where he had just 
been girded with the Sword of Osman. The packed 
masses lining the road then as now stood in silence as 
this, their thirdruler within three months, rode straight 
past them without moving a muscle. His face wore 
then a boyish look of inexperience, though his manner 
was haughty in the extreme. The years have proved 
him a man of earnest purpose, if not of iron will, 
struggling, under daily and hourly fear of assassination, 
to solve the problem of the fate of Turkey, which com- 
mands the interest of the world. 

The Sultan was closely followed by Osman Pasha, 
the hero of Pleyna, who looks grayer and graver than 
at the close of the war, and his firm yet kindly features 
are attractive in the extreme. Led horses came next 
in the procession, then the State carriages, gorgeous 
With gilding and satin, passed one after another. The 
foremost, a closed landau, was drawn by four splendid 
sorrels of tremendous proportions, the leader ridden 
by a groom in red livery. The livery of the coachman 
was a luminofis mass of red and gold, with a wide 
stretch of white top-boots. 

The next carriage, an open phaeton lined with blue 
Satin, contained the two little princes, about ten and 
twelve years of age, with their tutor. 

The poor things, done up in the uniforms of major 
generals, and with a huge star on the breast of each, 

looked pale and sleepy, as if they would much rather 


_ have been snoozing at home, In direct contrast to 





their royal father, their eyes were blue, and wore a 
wondering look as they turned, child-fashion, and 
slowly surveyed the crowd. 

These princes will, by the way, probably never come 
to the throne, not being in the direct succession. Two 
or three of the princesses somewhat older followed in 
separate carriages with ladies of the Harem. They 
bad the pale sickly features common to Turkish ladies 
and children of high rank, were dressed in Paris fash- 
ion, and wore hideous and unbecoming hats instead of 
veils. A few more carriages passed; the ‘‘common” 
people began to fall into line, and the great show of 
the year was over. His Majesty held a reception imme- 
diately on his arrival at the palace, in the great throne 
room of Dolma Baghtche, where most of the State 
dignitaries, general officers down to the grade of major 
general, besides many of the religious hierarchy, in- 
cluding the Sheikh ul Islam, went through the cere- 
mony of kissing the Sultan’s hand. This great cere- 
mony finished, the Sultan proceeded to Yildiz kiosk- 
where he received in like manner the members of his 
household. 

It may not be inappropriate to mention in this con- 
nection the favor which the Sultan shows to our Em- 
bassador, General Lew Wallace. Often during the 
most exciting phases of the Egyptian crisis did he 
summon the General to a private conference, and appeal 
to him in his desperation as to afriend. At this time 
he very graciously placed at the disposal of General 
Wallace a fine steam-launch, which the latter, however, 
begged leave to return. Then he wished to present 
him with some fine horses, which of course General 
Wallace did not accept. But the General, who, as 
everybody may not know, is an artist as well as an 
author and a soldier, was not proof against the picture 
of a lovely child which he saw and admired one day 
last winter in the gallery of the unused palace. It 
was, indeed, almost the only noticeable picture ina 
collection of daubs, all of which we tried to vehe- 
mently admire, as our party was escorted by the Sul- 
tan’s aid de camp who knew English. 'Ihe Sultan, on 
learning that the American Minister admired this por- 
trait, offered at once to present it to him. But General 
Wallace would accept it only as a loan, and it hangs 
opposite his writing table in their pretty house at 
Therapia. 

The portrait—painted by Miiiler—is that of a rarely 
beautiful girl of ten or twelve years, in Tunisian cos- 
tume : purple velvet jacket, and yellow silken trowsers; 
her lovely arms are bare to the elbow, and one bare foot 


presses the soft fur of the tiger skin on which she is | _ 


seated, and the other wears a dainty embroidered slip- 
per. The original was undoubtedly a royal princess, 
as the Sultan’s cipher is visible on the canvas. But 
the face haunts one’s dreams. Itis absolutely perfect, 
from the soft dark eyes to the sweet mouth and the 
rounded dimpled chin. It will not be surprising if a 
copy by the General’s own hand should one day grace 
his own home in Indiana. _ 
ConsTANTINOPLE, August, 1882. 








TWO PHASES OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND. 
_By tHe Ray. E. P. Parker, D. D. 


HE country parsou in New England, dependent 

for a living upon the somewhat capricious and 
meager subscriptions of his parishioners, or upon the 
variable ‘‘sale of slips,” has no enviable lot, and often 
finds it difficult to ‘‘ take no thought for the morrow” 
as to what he and his family shall eat and drink and 
wear; but the case is no better with many a country 
clergyman of old England who is dependent for the 
most of his living on the payment of tithes by the 
farmers among whom he lives. And as for the farmer 
upon whom these tithes are imposed, his case is a 
pretty hard one also. It seems that there are tithes 
ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary tithes are 
of old, and the farmer simply grumbles as he pays the 
immemorial tribute. In former days this tax was paid 
in kind, and ‘‘ tithe barns” still exist as memorials of 
the time when pigs and poultry and produce and cattle 
were brought to pay the Church claim on the land. 
Now a money payment is made. But the extraordinary 
tithes: what of them? Something may be known of 
their burdensomeness and unpopularity from the report 
of an indignation meeting recently held in Kent to pro- 
test against their imposition. It seems that an extra- 
ordinary tithe is laid on all land that is devoted to the 
culture of fruit and hops, and on all market gardens. 
The reason of the Act directing this special liability 
does not appear. It would seem as ifthe originators 
of the measure thought that market gardening and fruit 
and hop culture were in the nature of decorative farm- 
ing, and should be taxed as a kind of luxurious pursuit. 
Any one who is acquainted with the County of Kent 
will perceive how hardly this extraordinary tithe 
measure must press upon the hop-growers of this 
county, to say nothing of other kinds of gardening. 
And it would seem the height of folly to put any obsta- 





cle in the way of cultivating fruit in England, since 
there is so little of it raised, and what there is is so very 
poor. 

The vicaf of a church at Crockenhill distrained the 
goods of a Mr. Smith, a Kentish farmer, for the 
amount of an extraordinary tithe due from him. Mr. 
Smith had refused payment, as a means of expressing 
his protest against the tithe ; whereupon the law was 
put in operation, and one of Mr. Smith’s fine cows was 
sold at auction for sixteen pounds, four pounds of 
which sum went into the parson’s hands. Whereupon 
an indignation meeting was held, which was very 
large and enthusiastic, and much very plain and 
pointed talk was made. The extraordinary tithe was 
denounced as an obnoxious and burdensome tax upon 
industry, the parsons were denounced as “traders in 
human souls,” and it was openly argued, with ap- 
plause, that it was necessary to procure the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the State Church be- 
fore the farmers would be free from these kinds of 
imposition. When it comes to the point that the farm- 
ing class in England begin to question the need of the 
National Church, and to agitate for its disestablishment 
on the ground of its cost, it behooves the upholders of 
the Church to face a new danger. For the most popular 
objections to the Establishment are not those of its 
cost, since the abolition of Church rates; and now if 
the agricultural class is to join in the agitation, the 
movement for disendowment will receive new force. 
The numerous protests made against the extraordinary 
tithe reveal a sorrowful state of antagonism between 
the farming class and the Church. Moreover they are 
as certain to make trouble and work eventual reform 
or revolution as were the protests against ship-money 
in the days of Pymand Hampden. As I have intimated, 
the land upon which this exaction is made is that 
which ought specially to be protected, as affording 
occupation to thousands of laborers. 

But the country parson’s side of the case is sorrow- 
fulenough. He is often quite dependent for a scanty 
living on tithes, and the non-payment of the tax against 
which the farmers energetically protest would, in 
many cases, reduce the clergyman to the point of 
starvation and ruin. Nor is he in the least responsible 
for the state of things in which his means of subsist- 
ence are sO unenviably conditioned. The odium 
which falls upon him is undeserved, and yet he must 
bear it, and, worst of all must feel the bitterness of 
perceiving that his usefulness as a munister of the 
Gospel is seriously limited. 

Having attended the services in Chester Cathedral 
on several successive days, including our Lord’s Day, 
and having marked the somewhat small and select 
congregations that assembled in the choir of the cathe- 
dral, I suddenly encountered on Sunday afternoon a 
procession of-the Salvation Army, which has barracks 
and a detachment in this ancient city. The cathedral- 
choir services are very sweetly sung by a fine band of 
men and boys, and sometimes, on a week-day after- 
noon, forty or fifty souls (becides some persons from 
Boston and vicinity) will be present. On Sunday 
morning and afternuon the attendance is large. 
Much more importance seems to be attached to the 
scenic effects of the services than to the convenience 
of worshipers. But the organ and choir can be heard 
throughout the building, and as people are supposed 
to know the prayers, it matters little where they sit, 
provided only those very ample, convenient, and de- 
sirable back seats in the choir are not desecrated by 
female occupancy. On the whole, though enjoying 
the music very much, I had come to feel that the com- 
mon people had no part or lot in this cathedral min- 
istration. When, therefore, the Salvation Army 
procession defiled past the Grosvenor House, although 
it was a sorry lot of soldiery and looked uncommonly 
forlorn, I could but remark, ‘‘ Well, the Very Rev. 
Dean Howson and his canons and deacons and choris- 
ters are not getting hold of this sort of folk, and 
perhaps the Salvation Army may do something for 
them.” At half past six o’clock that evening there 
was a Nave-service in the cathedral. I proceeded 
thither at an early hour, and—my eyes were opened ! 
Though service had not begun, it was difficult to find 
seats anywhere. The entire nave of the cathedral, 
with its aisles and transepts, was filled with people. 
These people were the common people, too. This 
service was no unusual one, but the ordinary Sunday 
evening congregation. The preacher was unatiractive. 
From first to last it was a popular service. Every- 
body scemed to join in the prayers and praises, in 
ehants, psalms and hymns, It was very inspiring 
and very instructive. At the close of the service 
there was an organ recital of fifteen minutes’ duration 
to which almost universal and reverent atten- 
tion was given. I made up my mind that the 
common people did have a part and lot in cathe- 
dral ministration, and that the Very Rev. Dean How- 
son and his coadjutors were carrying the aforesaid 
common people along in a splendid leadership. These 
Nave-services are now held in almost all the cathe- 
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drals of England, and are everywhere thronged with 
worshipers. I do not know in what churches of 
America, even in those whose ministers are exception- 
ally attractive, such congregations can he regularly 
gathered as assemble every Sunday evening in this 
cathedral at Chester. Nor do I know where to look 
for a more thoroughly congregationul style of worship. 

As for the Salvation Army, it baffles one. Mrs. Booth 
strikes me as having more brains than any other per- 
son inthe camp. She has had a correspondence with 
Dean Plumptre in which she appears at considerable 
advantage. One must rejoice in whatever good is done 
by such an organization, and many of the English 
Bishops are in readiness to encourage and profit by 
the movement ; but are there not grave evils connected 
with it which must, in due time, bear a horrid crop? 
One reverts to our Lord and his Apostles, and marks 
the entire absence, in their acts and utterances, of the 
coarse and vulgar elements which are now supposed 
to be necessary to rouse the masses. The vulgarization 
of religion must be deplored, as tending indirectly put 
inevitably to mere emotionalism and infidelity. On 
the other hand it is agreed that nothing can be worse 
than the condition of the lower classes of English 
people. But if these hearts are only conynered by 
driving out the devil in residence, without occupying 
them with some good spirit, there is a last state that 
may be even worse than the first—a state of insensi- 
bility. Mrs. Booth often preaches and prays in a man- 
ner altogether unexceptionable, but the under officers, 
and the rank and file, talk of God and of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit with brutal familiarity. Reverence 
seems to be regarded by them as formality, and quiet- 
ness as death. For instance, the General says that 
what is required for efficiency is not learning nor men- 
tal power, but ‘‘a hallelujah hurdy-gurdy in the in- 

sides, constantly played upon by the Holy Ghost” ! 

Their claim, that their} converts are gathered up out 
of the lowest depths of sin aud degradation, must be 
taken with allowance. The confessions of ‘ vilest 
sin” which one hears at their meetings often come from 
persons who evidently enough are speaking sincerely 
but extravagantly. They remind one of Bunyan’s 
self-accusations. A young servant-girl thanks God 
she has been snatched from the horrible sin of going 
to hear the band play in the Park ona Sunday. It is 
noteworthy that no confessions of theft or robbery are 
made. And yet it is doubtless true that many have 
been gathered in from gin-shops, brothels and the 
gutters. I-attribute most of the good that has been 
done to the noteworthy fact that the Salvation Army 
has gone in advance of all religious societies in put- 
ting women into the work of Christian ministration. 
Thousands of earnest women are ‘at the front” in 
this work, and their power has been very great. The 
men do most of the howling and bawling, while the 
women, many of whom are educated and cultivated, 
are quietly at.work, as only women can work, to make 
men quit drinking, quit beating their wives, and to 
make the wretched women quit their evil ways and 
look up again. To such people the Salvation Army 
affords a sort of refuge—a condition of new respecta- 
bility, a starting-place in society ; and, so far, it is most 
profoundly Christian. It succeeds just where the 
churches utterly and miserably fail. It is not time yet 
to pronounce upon this remarkable movement, which 
has sent its detachments into France, and even to 
India. 

It is certainly stirring men up to ask some very se- 
rious questions about the efficiency of the Church as at 
present administered. Gen. Booth has a veritable army 
under him larger than that which Sir, Garnet Wolseley 
commands in Egypt, and the soldiers who compose 
that army are absolutely swayed at his command. 

Instead of receiving pay for service, they contribute 
immense sums wherewith to continue and develop 
their work, and their recruits are daily increasing in 
number in every city of England. This Salvation 
Army may well stimulate all who profess to belong to 
the greater Salvation Army, of which Christ is Captain, 
to more zealous and efficient service in the cause of 

their leader and Lord. Avoiding the errors which 
we note in this society, we might well learn from its 
agents some useful lessons whereby to modify our 
methods so as tomake them more effective in bringing 
the power of the Gospel home to the hearts of the peo- 
ple who are now outside and beyond the reach of our 
church ministrations. 

We might learn the necessity of preaching in plain 
and popular language which shall be intelligible and 
profitable to the common folk. We might learn the 
boldness that would dare to defy conventionalism and 
to adopt new methods of proceedure. We might learn 
to employ more widely and generally the agency of 
‘women—and so bring in an untold power of ministra- 
tion. We might learn to use heartier singing and more 
frequent social gatherings, and especially to make of 
our churches houses of refuge and sheltering arms for 
the penitent and miserable, instead of keeping them 
mainly for purposes of religious entertainment. By 





education, by attractive forms of worship, by plain 
and forcible statements of Christian truth, by the ap- 
plications of religion to every-day life, by eschewing 
all controversy, and by the manifestation of a simple 
Christian zeal of love, we are called upon to carry on 
the work of Christ far more effectually than ever be- 
fore. 
CHESTER, England, August 21, 1882. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT 
PREACHERS. 


By THe Rev. Ray Parmer, D.D. 
DR. NATHANIEL W. TAYLOR. 

N entering Yale College in 1826 I found a state of 
things materially different from that which ex- 
ists to-day. The name of University was really but 
little more than a name. The law and medical schools, 
and the then young theological school, seemed rather 
appendages to the institution than essentially compon- 
ent parts of it. The undergraduate department was in 
the common thought the college, the essential body. 
As such it had more of sympathetic unity and came 
more directly and completely under the influence of 
the faculty than it can do at present. The ascendency 
of religious thought and influence was strongly felt ; 
and to train men to decided Christian character and 
Christian work was recognized, both by students and 
officers, as a leading aim in the course of instruction 
and discipline, more obviously, though perhaps not 
more really, than now. Dr. Elezear T. Fitch, then the 
young, eloquent, and admired college preacher, was 
constitutionally unable to perform pastoral duty in the 
College, and confined himself to the Sabbath service in 
the chapel, and Dr. Taylor, then in the opening years 
of his professorship in the theological department, 
served, one might almost say, as in fact the College 
pastor. He preached much of the time on Saturday 
evenings, iu the old ‘* Theologica! Chamber,” as it was 
called, in the Lyceum building. In seasons of special 
religious interest, and at any time in cases where pri- 
vate religious counsel was needed, he made himself 
entirely accessible, and his kind offices were greatly 

valued and very useful to many. 

Dr. Taylor was then in the freshness of early man- 
hood, and had the advantage of a specially agreeable 
person and address. His dark eyes, kindly in their 
expression when his mind was in repose, were keen, 
animated, and flashing when he was kindled into 
excitement in the lecture-room or the pulpit. His 
voice was full, clear and resonant ; remarkably flexible 
and pleasing in private intercourse, impressive, and 
even commanding, in the delivery of his public dis- 
courses.” I think that no one who saw him for the first 
time could have failed to be struck with his manly 
beauty combined with dignity, and the indications of in- 
tellectual force. A painted portrait that used to hang 
in the parlor at his home gave some idea of what he 
was in his earlier years; but one cannot help feeling 
some measure of regret that the engraved portrait of 
him, as given in connection with some of his published 
works, was not withheld. Itis indeed not unlike his 
appearance when age, hard work, and sorrow had left 
their deep lines on the face once so radiant with cheer- 
ful animation; but it looks sad and careworn, and 
gives no just idea of what he was in the prime of life. 
One would then, on seeing him in the pulpit, have 
been led to conclude, before he had risen to speak, that 
it was to no ordinary man that the audience was about 
to listen. 

It was in the Saturday evening service that I first 
heard him and felt the power and noted the charac- 
teristics of his preaching. The circumstances were 
peculiar. The room was smaller than the average 
lecture-rooms of our churches. The audience con- 
sisted exclusively of students such as came not be- 
cause required to be present but of their own free 
will. The majority, of course, were already profes- 
sors of religion, ordinarily at least; the remainder 
were such of the religiously educated and more or 
less thoughtful young men as were led either by their 
own convictions and impulses, or by the influence of 
their fellow students, to attend. With so little variety 
of age and character among the hearers it was not an 
easy congregation to address. A mixed assembly, 
embracing people of all ages and classes, affords the 
preacher opportunity for the widest range of subjects 
and modes of illustration; and probably many min- 
isters would find it difficult to throw warmth and 
animation into sermons which must necessarily be 
so limited in their themes and scope. But Dr. Taylor 
never appeared to be performing his services in a 
merely official and perfunctory way. He seemed to us 


as one speaking out of a warm and earnest heart, and 
always commanded a most respectful attention. 

These Theological Chamber discourses were fair 
specimens of his less elaborate and most practical ser- 
mons. They had nothing of the ad captandum about 
them, yet they were heard with deep interest by the 
students who assembled there from week to week. 








They embodied plain evangelical truth in clear and 
forcible language, and were delivered with the earnest- 
ness of one who had, in each instance, a definite 
purpose to be accomplished. Indeed this impressed 
me, during the seven years’ residence in New Haven, 
as one of the most marked characteristics of Dr, 
Taylor’s preaching: that he seemed always to come to 
the pulpit as one who was consciously sent to move 
men effectually with a divine message, and expected 
actually to do itthen. When I recall those days I 
cannot but be struck with the change which fifty 
years have brought about in the appetite and demands 
of hearers, and in what has appeared to be the most 
popular style of pulpit address. The thought thata 
sermon must entertain, not to say amuse, an audience 
had not then arrived. To do the most serious work— 
to reach the unrenewed heart with the sharp arrows of 
divine truth, to produce in the souls of the thoughtless 
and worldly a profound sense of their personal sin- 
fulness and need, and to lead them to a prompt and 
decisive acceptance of the Saviour of the world, and, 
in the case of those already true d‘sciples, to stimu- 
late to vigorous Christian living and higher degrees of 
faith and love—seemed then to be the direct and 
supreme aim of the most honored and effective 
preachers. I do not make a criticism here, but simply 
state a fact which the recollection of Dr. Taylor 
forcibly recalls. 

During the winter of my freshman year—1826-27— 
Dr. Taylor was brought into specially close contact 
with the religious life of the college by one of those 
seasons of deep religious interest which at intervals 
have so richly blessed that institution and made glad 
the churches and the hearts of Christian parents. A 
quickened religious feeling had manifested itself before 
the close of the Fall term in 1826. In the winter re- 
cess of two weeks, in connection with the Holidays, 
the Christian students, many of whom did not go 
home, maintained a daily prayer-meeting; and at the 
opening of the second term, after New Year’s Day, 
1827, the marked conversion of one of the most ac- 
complished young men in the Freshman class was the 
recognized opening of a period of earnest Christian 
life, as the result of which many young men of prom- 
ise consecrated themselves and their future lives to 
Christ. This special interest lasted through the spring 
and into the summer term; and Dr. Taylor's preach- 
ing and pastoral work were most effective in promot- 
ing it. He allowed no hearer who clearly knew his 
duty to find any apology for not doing it at once. By 
his directness of aim in preaching, in which he sought 
to bring the thoughtful to an immediate decision, to- 
gether with his extraordinary skill in reaching the con- 
science, and by the same general method of dealing 
with individuals who came to him in private, he was 
notably successful in leading men to Christ. Particu- 
lar instances of his success were often very striking. 

I well remember, for example, that on one occasion, 
at the Saturday evening service, a young man of good 
scholarship and promise sat by my side. He had been re- 
ligiously educated and was thoughtfully disposed. He 
had, however, come in that night, as often before, with 
no marked indications of deep feeling, and certainly with 
no expectation that the great question of becoming 4 
disciple of Jesus in heart was at that time to be de- 
cided in his case. At the commencement of the dis- 
course he seemed to be giving the ordinary attention 
simply. As the preacher went on and grew more eal- 
nest, his attention grew manifestly absorbing, and I 
could not but notice the deepening color on his cheeks. 
As the sermon drew toward a close, and the duty of 
yielding then and there to the Saviour’s call was 
pressed home on the hesitating with greater and great- 
er solemnity and tenderness, I observed that his eyes 
were swimming with tears, and his emotion could not 
be concealed. On coming out, two or three of us gath- 
ered about him, when he at once declared that during 
the service he had given himself whully to Christ. 
Through the power of the divine Spirit the preacher had 
carried his point, and a soul had been born to God. 
The young man soon confessed his Lord, and still lives 
a Christian minister. 

A case of private counsel at about the same time 
was similar in its character and results. A student 
whose mind had been very seriously impressed, after 
some days of mental conflict in which he had made no 
progress, was persuaded to go and see Dr. Taylor at 
his room. He found the usual welcome, and in his 
absorbing earnestness dréw his chair very near to the 
doctor and directly before him, and placing his hands 
on his own knees looked him steadily in the face. 
While the wise teacher explained in his own lucid way 
the precise issue between the sinful soul and God, and 
the duty of promptly ending the controversy, the stu- 
dent continued his fixed gaze; and the moment the 
last word that told him what to do fell from Dr. Tay- 
lor’s lips, raising his hands and bringing them down 
with force upon his knees again, he eagerly exclaimed, 
“Done! Done! I accept Christ and will serve him! 
and soon after united himself openly to the household 
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of faith. Single instances of this sort no doubt often 
occur under the ministry of many able and earnest 
preachers. But they may almost be said to have been 
the ordinary result of Dr. Taylor’s mode of urging the 
claims of Christ on thoughtful souls. 

Such a preacher, though not in the pastoral office, 
was, of course, constantly in demand. He preached 
effectively for considerable periods in the Third Church, 
New Haven, then in Chapel Street, and also in the 
North Church, when these churches were without 
pastors ; and was called into frequent service by many 
churches blessed with revivals. Dr. Beecher, who 
equally admired and loved Dr. Taylor, summoned him 
to Litchfield, and afterwards to Boston, as one of the 
men best able to meet the exigencies of the pulpit 
in the great religious interest and conflict which 
marked the period of his own ministry in Massachu- 
setts. During the years 1832-3-4—the years of my 
secord residence in New Haven—I heard him often. 
In voice, person, and manner, he was then mature, and 
as preacher was perhaps at his best. His strongest 
discourses, always fully written out, were better 
adapted to the spacious church, and to large and mis- 
cellaneous audiences, than to the close Theological 
Chamber, and the comparatively small companies of 
stucents, and gave scope to his full power as a speaker. 
M: ny of these, though practical in aim, were rich in 
thi ugh', and full of that indefinable something called 
ur cti»a which profoundly moves the hearer, and in- 
teresis and enriches mind and heart alike. A distin- 
guished Scotch gentleman, who in passing through 
New Haven chance’ to hear Dr. Taylor’s sermon on 
the text, ‘‘What is truth?” characterized it, in a 
work which he published after his return, as ‘the 
ablest sermon he heard in America.” As Dr. Taylor 
waa in these years steadi‘y lecturing to his theological 
classes, and in the progress of the famous Taylorean 
Controversy debating the highest theological questions 
with powerful antagonists, the calmness and spiritual- 
ity of tone with which he always came to the pulpit 
seemed truly wonderful. Of the volume of his practi- 
cal discourses published not long after death I had 
heard neariy all, and many of them several times, 
always with unflagging interest. They embodied the 
great evangelical truths of the Gospel practically and 
strongly put, and seemed suffused with the spirit 
and power of the great and good man behind them; 
and as in addressing unrenewed men he urgently in- 
sisted on the duty of immediate repentance and faith, 
so, on those already Christians, he enforced with 
great effectiveness the obligation to earnest and con. 
sistent holy living. These seem to me to have been 
pre-eminently the characteristics of Dr. Taylor’s 
preaching—those to which it largely owed its great 
interest and success. He had not the fertility of il- 
lustration and the seraphic fire of Payson. He never 
thundered with the magnificent elocution of Griffin; 
nor blazed and flashed and electrified like Lyman 
Beecher. Yet in his own peculiar manner, addressing 
the understanding, the conscience, and the profounder 
sensibilities; he, perhaps not less than either of them, ac- 
complished the great ends of preaching, in leading the 
unrenewed to Christ and developing in those already 
disciples the vitality and graces of elevated Christian 
character and life. There probably are not a great 
many now living who heard him in his early years; 
but I am confident that none of those who did will 
hesitate to assign him an honorable place among the 
distinguished preachers of his time. Many entered 
the ministry who were converted under his preaching, 
and many others have felt the helpful influence of it 
through all their own life-work as Christian pastors. 
It was a touching recognition of what he had been, 
that good old Dr. Beecher, the eloquent, said when he 
came to die, ‘‘ Lay me by the side of Taylor.” 








PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


By tue Hon. Neat Dow. 
Editor Christian Union : ( 

Your criticisms on my article printed in your issue 
of the 2ist instant are very pertinent and proper, 
especially coming from one who is not very well in- 
formed upon the history and present position of pro- 
hibition. 

I do not think I shall be charged with attributing 
too much importasce to the prohibition movement in 
saying that in my view it is mere important to the in- 
terest of the nations and the welfare and happiness of 
the people than any other public question of the day. 
That being so, it seems to me not a little singular that 
there are so many intelligent men, who really wish well 
to every undertaking that is calculated to promote the 
general good, who are in profound ignorance of the 
whole matter. 

Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons some 
months ago said: ‘‘We suffer more year by year and 
every year from intemperance than from war, 
pestilence, and famine combined; those three great 
Scourges of the human family.” Charles Buxton, 
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Member of Parliament, said: ‘‘ Through intemperance 
there are more than five hundred thousand homes in 
this country (England) where home happiness is ut- 
terly unknown ; and the struggle between it and the 
church, the library, and the ‘school, is one phase of the 
warfare between heaven and hell.” 

Now all this misery, and a great deal more, is impos- 
sible without the liquor traffic, and the prohibition 
movement goes directly to that point, as it proposes to 
suppress entirely the cause of all the poverty, pauper- 
ism, suffering, degradation, crime, insanity, and pre- 
mature death which come from intemperance. What 
has been, so far, the result of this movement which 
began in Maine but a little more than a quarter of a 
century ago? How many of the leading newspapers 
of this country (or any other) can give an intelligent 
answer? How many of the foremost men of this 
country know anything whatever of it? 

An eminent ecclesiastic of Western New York said 
recently in the columns of one of our great religious 
papers, ‘‘It is a conspicuous failure ;” and as a sure 
cure for the abounding drunkenness of the country, he 
proposed the erection at public cost of innumerable 
greatinebriate asylums, sufficient to accommodate all 
our drunkards, who should be supported by the license 
fees to be required of the innumerable grog-shops that 
would exist all over the country. This gentleman pro- 
posed this scheme as his own, and said it would be a 
speedy solution of the question, How to cure the 
drunkenness of our people. Soon afterward, in the 
columns of a great commercial paper, another ventle- 
man, as eminent in the political world as the other was 
in the theological world, said prohibition wherever 
tried had been ‘‘ abortive,” and in Maine, the place of 
its birth, ‘‘an abortion.” It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that The Christian Union should not be well 
posted as tothe principles, the purposes, and the results 
of this measure. The chief difficulty in all this matter 
seems to be that impressions are taken from the anti- 
temperance press, which, whether subsidized or not by 
the liquor interests, is active, earnest, and almost 
ubiquitous in originating falsehoods or in circulating 
them about the Maine law. 

A paragraph in the Union’s remarks on my article 
had such an origin ; it appeared simultaneously in two 
of the most bitter anti-temperance papers in the coun- 
try, and putintothe mouth of Father Linnahan, of the 
Catholic Cathedral, Portland, words that he did not 
speak, and attributed to him opinions in favor of 
licensed grog-shops, which he abhors. The Union 
did not know that, but passes it on all the same. The 
Union says: ‘‘ We hardly know how to understand 
Mr. Dow’s statement as to prohibition in England.” 
No, of course not; and the auswer is very simple. 

The Union should know that in all those localities I 
spoke of inthe United Kingdom, where there is no 
liquor traffic, prohibition exists by the will of the 
proprietors of the territory. They will not permit any 
license on their land. English papers for a year past 
have had many articles relating to an attempt of the 
Ear! of Zetlard to banish the traffic from an important 
part of his estate, which was resisted by the powerful 
liquor interest there, by which the question was ap- 
pealed to the court of last resort ; and it is only with- 
in a few weeks that the decision has been announced 
in favor of the Lord of the Manor. 

I said there are more than fourteen hundred parishes 
in the convocation of Canterbury where there are no 
grog-shops. That number was given (accurately, 
nearly fifteen hundred) more than twenty years ago 
by a committee of clergymen of which the Archdeacon 
of Coventry was chairman. But now I see by the Eng- 
lish papers that the number is nearly two thousand. 
The report of the committee was published in a hand- 
somely bound octavo volume, giving letters from the 
Nestors of these prohibition parishes. I commend the 
report to persons who take an interest in the general 
welfare, but who at the same time fear that the sup- 
pression of the grog-shops will not help the temper- 
ance cause. 

It is not shallow thinkers only who think the Maine 
Law to be a failure because it has not yet banished 
every vestige of the liquor traffic from the State. It 
seems to be nothing to such persons that it has been 
reduced at least to one-twentieth of its former volume; 
that from more than three-fourths of our territory, 
containing more than three-fourths of eur population, 
the traffic is practically extinguished, where it abound- 
ed before the law. It seems to be nothing to them 
that the whole character of the people and the whole 
face of the State have been wonderfully changed and 
improved as the result of the law. Such persons point 
the finger sneeringly, and say tauntingly: ‘You 
haven't done it; you can’t do it; you have grog-shops 
there yet.” Yes, and what are they? Miserable dens 
where the lowest part of our foreign population stay, 
the whole stock in trade being a half pint or two, ora 
pint or two in the pockets, or hung to the waist under 
the skirts, or a gallon or two hidden under the pig-pen 
floor or under a manure heap. 





The prohibition movement proposes to destroy a 
great and amazingly profitable trade in which a great 
number of rich, able and unscrupulous men are en- 
gaged, and in which they have a stake of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Because this mighty work has not 
been accomplished in a quarter of a century shallow 
thinkers say it cannot be done. This great fight is 
for God and home and fatherland. The men and 
women engaged in it will never yield or falter, but will 
persevere in it until their country shall he delivered 
from an evil far greater than all which comes from 
‘‘war, pestilence, and famine combined.” 








CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE WEST. 
By tue Rev. Cuarizs F. Tuwine. 


O ecclesiastical question is more important for 

the consideration of the church of the Puritans 
than the Congregationalism of the West. For, if the 
Congregational Church is to be the church of the future 
of America, as it has been the church of her past, it 
needs must establish and maintain a position of eminent 
influence throughout the Western States. Success in 
the West means success in the future; and failure in 
the West also means failure in the future. 

This subject was discussed before the meeting of 
the Boston Congregational ministers, September 25, in 
an address by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, the able and 
devoted Sunday-school Secretary. Mr. Dunning’s 
knowledge of the moral and religious condition of the 
West and of the position of the Congregational Church 
well fitted him to consider the question. He first 
spoke of the reasons that would lead one to infer that 
Congregationalism would have grown much faster 
than as a fact it has grown. The Congregational 
Church is most in accord with American institutions 
and policy. It is democratic. Its clergymen by in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, founded the government 
upon moral and Christian principles. Its members 
are, further, most generous in their benevolence. Its 
annual contributions average three dollars for each 
member, while in the Methodist Church the proportion 
is only one-twelfth as large. Its aims, also, are most 
catholic and its enterprises most varied. Its chief 
purpose is not, as seems to be the chief purpose of 
certain churches, to build up itself, but to build up 
the kingdom of Christ. Its work, too, in philosophy, 
in education, in all that relates to the welfare of the 
State, has been aggressive, well supported and well 
accomplished. 

Yet despite these considerations the Congregational 
Church is not only not growing in parts of the West 
as one would judge it ought to grow, but it is even 
losing in membership. The Year-Book of 1882 
shows for the year, in Iowa, a loss of members in 
the churches of 147, and in the Sunday-schools of 
1,988. Illinois and Minnesota report a slight gain 
in church members, but a decrease in attendance 
on the Sunday-school. Kansas shows a loss in the 
membership of both Sunday-school and church. What 
is the cause? Various reasons are assigned. One 
suggests that the Congregational Church, though not 
having a natural increase in numbers, is steadily im- 
proving the quality of its membership and of its work. 
Another suggests that the present is atime of spiritual 
calm, and that man cannot labor while the divine in- 
fluence is refused. The real reason, however, seems 
to be that the Congregational body lacks concentra- 
tion and general direction. Its churches are independ- 
ent and isolated. The chief supervision—whatever of 
supervision there be—is lodged inthe Missionary Socie- 
ties; and their Secretaries have had the larger share 
of such general control as has been given. But at the 
best this control is very general and comparatively in- 
effective. In even the individual States the local Sec- 
retaries have frequently been those not the best quali- 
fied to assume direction of ecclesiastical affairs. The 
defect is that which the National Council was in part 
created to remove. 

For the growth, therefore, of Congregationalism in 
the West, is needed: 1. A change of policy. It is the 
custom of the Home Missionary Society not to offer 
fellowship to a body till it is formed into a church. 
This is not the custom of the Methodist elder. The 
Methodist elder, finding a single male member of his 
church in a village, commissions him as a sort of 
preacher and directs that a church be formed, which 
at once passes into a vital relationship with the Confer- 
ence. Congregational churches should not only be 
fostered, but be formed by those dwelling beyond the 
boundaries of the towns in which they ought to exist. 

2. Greater business acumen in the planting of 
churches. They should be established not at cross- 
roads, as has too often been done, but at strategic 
points. Churches there are in the new States which 
have never been self-supporting, and which cannot be- 
come self-supporting for a score of years, by reason of 
the insignificance of the towns in which they are 
situated. 


8. Greater attention to the foreign population. The 
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Methodist Church has, of Germans, sixty thousand 
members, the Congregational only one thousand. 
Germans and all, of whatever nationality, coming to 
these shores should be Americanized. To the seven 
millions of Germsns in the United States the Con- 
gregational body ought to devote at least somewhat of 
its strength. 

4, Stronger emphasis upon attempts to develop boys 
into thoroughly consecrated Christian men. In a sin- 
gle town of Nebraska are seven ministers who have 
abandoned the ministry and entered ‘business. Boys 
should be trained in such Christian consecration that 
no temptations of gaining wealth can allure. In this 
training the Western colleges are efficient. They fos- 
ter a spirit of personal devotion to Christ’s work that 
the Eastern institutions fail to emphasize. A large 
proportion of their graduates enter the ministry. Of 
fifty graduates of Carleton College, of Minnesota, all 
but three are engaged in Christian work. Boys should 
be taught to look with joy upon service iu the ministry. 
They should be made to know that a life of complete 
consecration spent in some Western town can be made 
of the most worth. 

Upon this subject we have but two remarks to 
make. The first is that, of the two distinctive princi- 
ples of Congregationalism, the principle of the fellow- 
ship of the churches is in need of special emphasis, 
in order that this body of C.ristians may attain the 
most complete development, and may exert the great- 
est possible influence. The principle of independence 
may well for the present be thrust into the back- 
ground. The second remark is that, in its lack of an 
elaborate system of government, the power of the 
Congregational Church lies in the power of the men 
in the church. The church has no system which 
propagates itself. The strength of the church lies 
simply in its members, and therein also lies its weak- 
ness, if weak it be. 








Zhe Forme. 


“CATCHING WEATHER.” 


By CarouinE B. LERow. 
‘* T T'S catching weather,” the farmers say, 
Watching the sky change, day by day, 
To judge of their chances for making hay. 


The sun shines out. ‘Hurry up!” they say; 
** While the sun is shining we make our hay. 
It’s going to be fair and bright to-day.” 


Then the clouds roll up just over the way ; 
‘The farmers grow doubtful about the hay ; 
‘* T'm afraid it will rain, after all, to-day.” 


A few drops fall, and the clouds are gray ; 
‘*T guess we must give it up to-day, 
But I hope the shower won’t spoil our hay.” 


Then it clears once more. ‘‘Hurray! hurray! 
’Twon’t rain again, I am sure, to-day ; 
There is time to get in a load of hay.” 


But in half an hour—alack the day !— 
It is pouring down in a hopeless way, 
And the farmer’s drenched as well as the hay. 


Then all of a sudden a rainbow gay 
Lights up the fickle and showery day, 
But it’s grown too late to get in hay. 


Yet he says, ‘‘I am sure it will clear away, 
And to-morrow will be a finer day 
Than any we've had for making hay.” 


‘*Tt’s ‘catching weather,’”’ they truly say, 
While each one cheerfnlly plods away 
Watching his chances to get in hay. 





*ABOUT HOUSE-PLANTS. 


By Ws. M. F. Rounp. 
| 3 


Y all means have some plants in your house. 
Whether you dwell in the city or in the country, 
whether you live in a brown-stone house that cost 
fifty thousand dollars or whether you live in a top-floor 
tenement at four dollars a montb, have a bit of nature 
where you can see it morning, noon, and night, and 
you will find in it refreshment to your soul. <A con- 
servatory is avery nice thing, of course, but every- 
body cannot have conservatories. Then, too, a con- 
servatory is so big and pretentious a thing that its care 
must be left to somebody else. Half the pleasure of 


plants is gone when one must call in a professional 
floriculturist to make them bloom, It is better to start 
at the beginning: put your hand in Nature’s, and 





walk step by step with her. Let your plants be fos- 
tered from the seed or from the cutting, and every 
step of their growth will be part of yourself, and when 
they bloom they will be your plants indeed. 


SOIL. 


Yes, begin at the beginning, with the very soil. 
Earth for plants must have these qualities at 
least: It must be porous, it must be rich in organic 
matter, and it must be free from all worms and in- 
sects. The best foundation for pot earth is decom- 
posed sods. This can be obtained of a gardener, or 
if one have foresight and time it can be prepared by 
stacking up a pile of sods for a year, and letting the 
rains and the frosts do the work. But decomposed 
sods are not absolutely necessary. A very good soil 
can be prepared by mixing ‘one part of wcods-earth— 
the decomposed leaves found about the ragged stumps 
of trees—one part sand, two parts loam and one part 
of very we'l rotted stable compost. If you live in the 
city, take your first holiday—buy a ticket for some place 
fifteen miles into the country, pack your picnic basket, 
and make the gathering of the woods-earth a holiday 
for yourself and your children. If you baven’t any chil- 
dren, borrow some of your neighbor’s ; never go for a 
day into the woods without taking a child or two along. 
They have such fun! They have such a keen sense 
for finding things! Go in the autumn, and be sure 
that you take a bag with you, to bring home nuts and 
ferns and tufts of moss. The luncheon basket can be 
filled with the woods-earth. If it is of the proper 
quality it isn’t very heavy. Now for sand. Sea-sand 
won't do, unless it is carefully washed to take out the 
salt. But sand such as the builders use will do 
admirably. Wherever there is a house going up and 
plastering being done this can be obtained. The well- 
rotted compost can be obtained easily enough from 
any stable, or a substitute may be found in the sweep- 
ings of the streets. The loam can be had from any 
back yard. Mix these ingredients well together, first 
baking or scalding the woods-earth to kill any grubs 
or worms that may be in it. Put your earth into the 
cellar; give it a good sprinkling. This completes 
the work of admixture by bringing the particles into 
closer contact. You have now your treasury of earth, 
to be drawn upon as circumstances may require. It 
pays well to carefully prepare your earth for plants. 
No subsequent attention will make up for badly com- 
posed soil. Success with plants, as with every thing 
else, can only be attained by a thorough attention to 
details. 


POTS FOR PLANTS. 


The best potsfor plants are undoubtedly those of 
common red clay, such as you see in every green- 
house. They are cheap, porous, and not unsightly if 
kept clean. The florists all use them—and that is a 
proof of their excellence. If there was a better kind, 
all things considered, those who make a business of 
raising plants would soon find it out. If you don’t 
think the ordinary red pots are elegant enough for 
your apartment, you can cover them with the lattice- 
work cache-pots which can be obtained at any seed 
store at a cost of from fifteen to fifty cents. If you 
want to be elegant with still less expenditure, make 
your cache-pots of paper. Takea strip of glazed and 
rather stiff paper, of a width corresponding to the 
height of the pot, and long enough to go three times 
aroucd the pot’s top circumference. Gather this from 
end to end, like a fan, in folds from half to three quar- 
ters of an inch in width ; run a cord through the folds 
at top and bottom. Now glue the two end folds to- 
gether, set your potin, draw up the cords till your 
paper fits the pot at top and bottom, and your jardiniere 
is rmade. The paper may be ornamented by a pattern 
cut at the top, or by bands of gilt or other colored 
paper. Of course there are very handsome jardinieres 
to be had at the stores, some of them of the finest china 
and very costly, but plants do aot thrive as well in 
them, and if they are used great attention should be 
be paid to the drainage, as the water does not evapo- 
rate from the glazed pots as rapidly as from the un- 
glazed. 

Very pretty and inexpensive receptacles for plants, 
especially plants kept for their foliage, can be made of 
gracefully formed baskets to which zinc linings have 
been fitted. The baskets can be gilded at no very 
great expense if the gold paint to be had at any paint 
shop is used. It is easily applied with a brush, and 
though not so bright as the gold leaf gilding, it is 
very pretty and durable. Window boxes are always 
effective, and a well-arranged window box requires 
much less care than a window-siJl full of separate 
plants. These boxes should be made of the same 
length as the window’s width, and may be either placed 
on the sill or, if required wider than the sill, small iron 
brackets may support them. Very good brackets are 
now sold at the five-cent stores. As they- are much 
hidden they do not need to be highly finished. They 
can be easily screwed to the window frame—and 
removed with little defacement when it is desirable. 








As to the expense and ornamentation of window 
boxes, that is a thing to be decided by the purse and 
taste. I have seen extremely pretty boxes made of 
white pine, and a flat pattern of ivy leaves carved on 
it in relief. The work was done by a lad fourteen 
years of age, who took but three or four evenings at 
it. A simple pine-wood box, painted black, with jap- 
anese pictures fastened on the front in such a way as 
to leave a margin of an inch or two all around—the 
pictures to be held in their place by narrow gilt bead- 
ing put on with brads, makes an effective and cheap 
plant box. All wooden boxes should of course be 
lined with zinc, otherwise they willsoon rot and become 
useless. The zinc lining should be so made that it can 
be easily lifted out of the wooden box as occasion may 
require. It isa good plan, for windows where there 
is not much sun, or where other conditions for plant 
growth are unfavorable, to have a box with two sets 
of linings. One can bekept growing in the sunshine 
to replace the other when the plants become unsightly. 
Window boxes made of tiles are very beautiful, and 
not very expensive; if there is skill enough in a fam- 
ily to paint the tiles, and knowledge of carpentry 
enough to join the woodwork, a box can be made all 
ready for the plants at an expense not exceeding four 
dollars ; such a box properly cared for will last for 
a generation and be as fresh and pretty as when it was 
made; and after the wood-work is gone the tiles till 
remain as the basis for another pretty jardiniere. 

I need not tell you what pretty objects are hanging 
pots and baskets. Not the scraggy, so-called rustic 
objects, nor the pottery imitations of ugly stumps and 
vegetables, but red pots set into brass rings to which 
cords are attached, or on the pretty porcelain hang- 
ing platforms which are sold in the crockery shops. 
Shells also make pretty objects when hung with cords 
and filled with vines. One of the simplest devices for 
hanging a plant in the window is to take the wicker- 
work that comes about the Florence oil flasks (to be 
had at any French or Italian grocery) and removing 
the flask set in a common red flower-pot of suitable 
size. The ingenuity that is a part of every woman’s 
nature will suggest other forms for hanging pots. The 
simpler the device the better. The plant and not the 
receptacle should be kept the prominent object. 


LIGHT AND AIR. 


Plants will not grow without light and will not 
thrive without fresh and pure air. But some plants 
require less light than others, and some will do perfect 
ly well without any sunshine. A knowledge of varie- 
ties, of the habits and requirements of plants, is essen- 
tial to the success of the window garden. Go to 
nature for this knowledge. Nature never makes a 
mistake. Her hints may be trusted implicitly. Find 
out in what relations to sunshine and moisture 
plants grow in their native conditions. The primrose 
nestling under hedges where its leaves are sheltered 
from the sun and protected from the dew, where its 
roots dip into the moisture of ditches, tells us that we 
must not let our primrose pots stand too fully in the 
sun, nor drench the leaves, nor let the roots dry up. 
The cactus growing in hot sand plains, in climates 
where the rain falls-one half the year and the sun 
shines fiercely the other half, has a lesson on its own 
leaves for those who would be successful in the treat- 
ment of cacti. Most of the palms grow in forest jun- 
gles in the topics, and manifestly heat, moisture, and 
shade are the requirements for palms, with fibrous 
earth full of decaying vegetable matter for their roots. 
So with all plants ; one must know them intimately to 
entice them to their best expression in the window gar- 
den. All plants do not need sunshine, so, if you have 
no sunny windows, do not despair of having pretty 
plants. Ferns, many of the palms, tradescantia or 
‘* wandering Jew,” ivies, and lycopodium do not need 
the sun. Fuchsias, begonias, lily of the valley, need 
but little sun and many of our loveliest wild flowers 
grow best when partially shaded. But all plants re- 
quire fresh, puré air. Most plants thrive best in moist 
air. Gas isfatal to plants. These facts should be kept 
in mind. Many a drooping plant is crying out for air, 
and not for the deluge of water that you pour about 
its roots. Leaves drink as well as roots. And if 
leaves drink they must not only have good moist air to 
drink, but they must be kept clean, so that their 
mouth-pores may be ablg to take it in. A growing 
plant needs as much washing as 2 growing baby. 
Smooth-leaved plants need more washing than tuose 
that have rough leaves. The rough-leaved plants 
have their pores protected from the dust by little for- 
ests of minute hairs; many of them need no wetting, 
but the dust should be frequently blown from them 
with the bellows or the breath. Plants thatare growing 
need much more air and water than plants that are rest- 
ing. Most flowering plants exhaust themselves in 
blooming. When the last blossom has f.llen the pot 
may be taken from the window and set in any out-of- 
the-way corner. There it will rest for awhile. Then 
it will have a ‘period of root growth, and by and by 
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new shoots and leaves will appear, which is a sign 
that it is ready for blooming again, and it may be 
placed once more in the full light of the window.. 








THE “SKY FARM” REGION. 
By Jennie M. Borr. 


T would have been hard to hit upon a more fitting 
name for the acres it designates than Sky Farm. 
A good share of the names attached, in imitation of the 
pleasant English custom, to the ancestral estate or the 
new home have neither rhyme nor reason ; but this is 
accurate a8 well as poetic. The Farm lies high in the 
air on & plateau of the Taconic hills, full two thousand 
feet above tide-level. emote from the world, half 
encircled by lines of forest which hide the low-lying 
valley, the sky seems its chief neighbor. Even the 
Dome, the highest point in southern Berkshire, is 
scarcely five hundred feet above it. 

The Farm has not only height, but seclusion. After 
the long, hard climb up the winding mountain road, to 
emerge suddenly from the thick green wood and come 
upon broad, cultivated acres is, to say the least, sur- 
prising. The stranger has not expected it,and feels on 
reaching the top of the hill like one who has made a 
discovery. A whole hamlet lies on this lofty plateau, 
but so completely hidden from the valley below it as to 
make its existence seem incredible. Thriving farms 
cover its surface, and comfortable homes are scattered 
through it. About two hundred people make up the 
township of Mount Washington. It has its boarding- 
houses, too, and is not unknown to summer health- 
seekers. The clear, strong, mountain air, and the many 
wild, romantic spots in the neighborhood, gave it note 
among a small circle years before Sky Farm became 
the central point of interest. ‘hose who love nature 
in her grand as well as in her lovely moods virit this 
secluded mountain-top again and again, and find it a 
region of inexhaustible delight. 

The difficult climb accomplished, one feels that the 

poet-sisters were fortunate to be born so high up. 
They have appreciated their good fortune, for nothing 
is more marked in their verses than a pure delight 
in their own surroundings. They have loved the hills 
and fields about them with the poet’s passion. All 
through childhood the authors of ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” 
and ‘‘ In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers” had studied 
with careful and lovirg eyes every feature of the out- 
side world where they dwelt. The freshness of sky 
and field, the tender tints of dawn, and the splendors of 
tunset had been gathered into lives that rejoiced in it 
all, and made the most of it without thought of fame 
or honor. 
_Sky Farm Cottage stands just beyond the point 
where the steep mountain road emerges into the open. 
It is a small, brown, vine-covered cottage, set well 
up above the road, reached by a flight of stone steps, 
and flanked by a stone wall, softened with vines 
and flowers. It is pleasant to look off upon any 
prospect which has been studied with such keenly- 
observant eyes as this has bcen. From here it is not 
an extended view, except in one direction. A gap in 
the grand hills northward discloses the beautiful valley 
purple with distance. It is the only glimpse into the 
world. Lifted two thousand feet into the delicious 
mountain air, in peaceful seclusion, life might here be 
simple and natural. It seems an enviable existence in 
summer, though winter holds a long and a strong grip 
on this region. But it is said he relaxes suddenly, and 
things fairly leap into leaf and blossom to catch up 
with the valley. 

This southern bit of Berkshire commands a wide 
View of the region about, if one is equal to a half- 
mile climb on foot. A rugged wagon-road will take 
you within that distance of the Dome. Once up, by 
the narrow foot-path, through bushes, over broken 
stones and bare ledges of gaunt granite, the prospect 
is glorious. The eye sweeps round the vast circle 
in genuine triumph, for it holds in its flashing point 
big corners of three States and a richly historic coun- 
ty. The hazy line of the Catskills makes the Western 
horizon, with the shining ribbon of the Hudson at 
their feet; and northward are Monument Mountain 
and Graylock, with Stockbridge and Lenox lying be- 
tween, the loveliest villages of New England. Among 
numbers of lakes gleams the Bowl, on the edge of 
Lenox, which Miss Sedgwick and Fanny Kemble made 
famous, and on whose shores, in a little red cottage 
still standing, Hawthorne wrote the ‘House of the 
Seven Gables.” But the view is almost too wide to be 
appreciated. Dozens of villages dot the immense 
area, and it is hard to know one from the others. But 
whoever wishes to get a notion of distance, or feel the 
exhilarations of space, may climb this curving sum- 
mit without a misgiving. Perhaps there is no lovelier 
bit in the whole splendid scene than the little lake ly- 
ing just at the foot of the Dome, a flashing mountain 

‘gem set in emerald forest. ‘ 
One feels that this wild hill-country is just the place 








for poets to be born in, The soil is too rugged to 
nurse sentimentalists, but the genuine nature-lover 
finds plenty of aliment to feed on in these strong 
heights. Indeed, he comes; upon it wherever he turns 
among the Berkshire hills. 








SLEEPLESSNESS. 


br 6. 6. 'T. 


HE causes that produce this serious trouble are 
various. Not infrequently the tendency to it is 
inherited with a delicate nervous organization, and 
overwork will increase it. It is difficult for the suffer- 
er to know just how much work, mental and physical, 
may be accomplished without producing the unpleas- 
ant result. For one so constituted a most watchful 
care becomes important, and the most interesting em- 
ployment must be turned away from at the first sense 
of weariness. 

An earnest conversation with a friend exciting your 
sympathy, the demand upon your strength made by an 
invalid, reading an article that stimulates the mind to 
intense thinking, may, any of them, cause you to spend 
weary wakeful hours and lead to severe exhaustion on 
the morrow. 

By watchfulness you may learn to spare yourself the 
over-fatigue, as a duty which others may not under- 
stand the reason for. You may avoid the conversation 
and the book at evening, seeking them at an earlier 
hour when the choice lies with you. But with every 
care you are liable to suffer from causes you can 
neither foresee nor prevent. 

Sometimes indigestion will awaken you at the small 
hours, and take revenge for some very slight departure 
from the careful diet you uniformly adopt. Recently 
it has been discovered that many persons lose hours of 
sleep because they are in need of nourishment. That 
the fast is too long that continues from supper time at 
six o’clock until six or eight o’clock the next morning. 

Physicians who used to prescribe bromide of soda 
or potassium for sleeplessness now urge their patients 
to take beef tea instead. The writer, after trying 
various prescriptions with little benefit, was at length 
so fortunate as to receive such advice. At first beef 
tea was used with some light bread or biscuit broken in 
it, sipped from a spoon as warm as it could be taken. 
Afterwards, milk just scalded, not boiled, was sub- 
stituted, and to make it more easy of digestion a 
tablespoonful of lime water was added to a half tumbler 
of milk. To facilitate matters a pocket-stove with 
an alcohol lamp or an arrangement forthe gas fixture 
should be at hand. If neither beef tea nor milk 
can be easily procured, hot water with an infusion 
of hops or mint may be substituted, or even hot 
water alone will quiet restlessness and induce sleep. 
A darkened room that the moonbeams cannot enter, a 
little fresh air from an open fireplace or window, are 
valuable assistants in making the sleep continuous. 

When once the habit of wakefulness is broken up, 
the heef-tea or milk may be taken cold, but not iced. 
If you are always a poor sleeper it will be well to con- 
tinue this late supper as a permanent thing in your 
daily life. 

Provide for it in the case of aged and delicate per- 
sons who may be under your roof; and as the troubles 
of life appear most weighty when scanned in the mid- 
night hours, you may be able to Jighten the load for 
the rest of their journey. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. ] 


Will yon please tell me if there is any cure, or even help, for 
‘*moth-patch ” on the ekin? Is ** Glenn's Sulphur Soap,” advertired 
for that purpose, of any use? Also, what kind of diet should one 
use, who, though feeling well, is very sallow and thin, in order to be- 
come “fat and fair”? Would it be well to eat more than hunger 
demands, hoping by this means to gain flesh? And now, dear 
Union, since you are accustomed to your friends passing abruptly 
and quickly from one subject to another, you will not perhaps 
greatly wonder that I also want you to tell me the origin and meaning 
of a ‘** A Daniel come to judgment.” 

You will send wise and speedy answers, will you not? to your 
devoted friend, BRowWNIE. 

MENDHAM, September 6. 

A wash of borax and water will have some effect possibly 
in clearing the skin. W. know nothing in any patent soap 
or cosmetic which we would recommend at all. As to diet, 
do not eat more than hunger demands; eat fruits in their 
natural state and use lemon juice, either prepared as a strong 
lemonade or taken clear or with a little water. before a 
meal. One lemon a day often proves very beneficial. Avoid 
pastries, confections, and take a daily bath with plenty of 
friction after it; take plenty of exercise in the open air; 
sleep well; i. e., take your sleep in the early part of the 
night. 


Doctors tell us that is will be good for a person to take a bath 
every day, or every other dav, for the promotion of health and pro- 
tection against disease. I have tried it and found it not to be go. 
I have become more feeble since I commenced to bathe. My opinion 
now is that it is necessary that the surface of the skin be a little 
greasy ; it will better protect the system against cold and impression. 





Is that not so? Please give an answer through The Christian 
Union. A SUBSCRIBER. 

CarTHaaeE, Mo., Sept. 19, 1882. 

The skin chould be able to secrete all the oily matter 
needed for its protection after a good daily bath. There is 
something more to be done for you probably in the way of 
medicine or diet. If by experience you find yourself injured 
by the bath it is because you take it improperly, or are in an 
unfit state to profit by it. Before, however, attributing the 
injury wholly to the bath we shou!d be very careful to leok 
into other habits of life. Application of water to the skin is 
not a trifling matter ; it requires care and judgment; but re- 
member that the accumulation of dust in the pores of the 
skin is quite injurious, and the natural secretions of the 
skin combined with it make a very unpleasant and hurtful 
covering. Perhaps you are too long about your bath or use 
too little friction after it. 


‘““A Housekeeper” recommended one half ounce of Corrosive Sub- 
limate to a pint of water, not a half pint as published, and ought to be 
corrected ; thus prepared it is perfectly harmless in its use gener- 
ally and in no way a dangerous poison. I shonld not wish to use it 
indiscriminately as published in The Christian Union Sept. 14. 1882. 

Used only as a wash for closet shelves corrosive sublimate 
would burt no one, and under the supervision of a careful 
housekeeper it would be auseful poison. But there are so 
many careless people, who leave bottles within the reach of 
children, or put a package of sugar of Jead and one of mag- 
nesia unlabeled into the same drawer, that we are unwilling 
to recommend virulent poisons for household purposes, and 
corrosive sublimate is a virulent poison. One-half an ounce 
of the drug to one pint of water is less dangerous than a 
stronger solution, but a little thought will show that two 
hundred and forty grains of a drug which is administered by 
the * old school” doctors only in rare cases, and in minute 
doses of from one-half to one-quarter of a grain, might give 
to a pint of water the power to do a deal of mischief. 


Which is proper in addressing a friend by letter: to use in the 
opening words a capital or smail letter for each word except the firat 
aud the person’s name? For example, should one write “My 
Esteemed Friend” or ‘“*My esteemed friend;”’ **My Respected 
Charles ” or ‘“* My respected Charles *'? If you will inform me upon 
this subject at your earliest convenience,and state where one may find 
authority for such things, you will greatly obligea SuBSCRIBER, 

In the best models the form ‘‘ My esteemed Friend” and 
‘*My respected Charles” are given. Turning over a large 
number of valuabie autograph letters, we find the usage 
among cultivated people is generally to write the adjectives 
with a small Jetier, but the noun standing for the name, such 
as Friend, Brother, Cousin, is more generally written with a 
capital. 


Can any one suggest a remedy fora child one and a-half years of 
age sucking his under-lip? It is becoming enlarged and one-sided. 
[have tried bitter applications and plaster with no success. My 
physician bas burned it several times with carbolic acid, which is ef- 
fective so long as the lip remains sour, but he fears further treat- 
ment will cause scars. M. R. B. 

It is very difficult to correct any such habit, and we cannot 
think of any other method to pursue than a careful watching 
of the child and endeavoring to occupy its lip in some way as 
much as possible. Perhaps some one who has had experience 
with the matter may suggest other help. 


If any of the many readers of The Christian Union, who have 
used or seen used the oil burning stove as a heater, will be kind 
enough to give their experience and opinion of it for that purpose, 
it will exceedingly oblige a constant reader of The Christian Union. 

CaRLISLE, Pa., Sept. 14, 1882. 

The Christian Union can recommend confidently the 
Adams and ,Westlake Oil Stove as convenient and useful. 
This is the only make which we know personally of; perhaps 
some of our readers can give further information. 


Will you please tell me if ‘*suite” is invariably pronounced 
**sweet.”’ I donot judge from Webster's definition that it is so, 
yet it may be. I shall be glad of your opinion. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

There is-no authority for any pronunciation of the French 
word ‘* suite” except ‘‘ sweet,” but the English word ‘*sait”’ 
having the same meaning, is frequently and properly used 
with its ordinary pronunciation : ‘ sut.” 


Pleasse give the pronunciatior: of the words (1) ** Houghton ” and 
2) * saith.” L. B. 

(1) Ho-ton is the only pronunciation for which we tind 
any authority. It isthe one used by Mr. H. ©. Houghton, 
the publisher, and at Houghton Farm. (2) ‘‘s¢th.” 


Wil you tell me where I can obtain the poem, ‘‘ No Sect in 
Heaven”? 


The poem is published in tract form and sold by A. D. F. 
Randolph, N. Y.; price ten cents. 


Ourv Young Folks. 


THE CHILD SAINT OF THURINGIA. 
By Enior McCormick. 


URING the period of the Crusades, and about the 

the time when so many French and German 
children were stirred up to go to the Holy Sepulcher, 
alittle daughter was born to one of the crusading 
kings ; who, though she never wore the cross herself, 
nor went to Jerusalem, showed at home a most beauti- 
ful, self-denying and heroic spirit. This was Elizabeth, 
daughter of King Andrew of Hungary, whose virtues, 
charities, and patient endurance of great trials have 
entitled her to be called a saint. Her first childish 
words, we are told, were those of prayer; and when 
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she was only three years old, hearing that there were 
children less happy and fortunate than herself, she 
insisted upon giviog them her own toys and garments. 
After the fashion of those times she was betrothed at 
the age of on.y four years to Louis, son of Herman, 
Landgrave of Thuringia, and sent to the Landgrave’s 
Castle of Wartburg to be brought up by her future 
mother in-law Sophia. Along with the little princess 
went a train of twelve maidens and a magnificent 
array of presents from the King of Hungary to Her- 
man and his wife. ‘‘No such things,” says the old 
chronicle, ‘‘so precious or s0 many, were ever seen in 
Thurioge. Land.” 

Coming with such splendor, the baby bride was 
cordially welcomed, and so long as Herman lived she 
found a happy home in the Wartburg. But at the 
Landgrave’s death, which happened when Elizabeth 
was nine years old, things were changec. The widowed 
Sophia and her daughter were jealous of the little prin- 
cess and treated her with the greatest unkindnuess, 
which Louis, who was not yet thinking of marriage, 
and who loved the child rather as his sister than as his 
future wife, either did not see or could not prevent. 
For four years her only comfort was in acts of charity 
and devotion, which excited still more the anger of 
her mother-in-law and the contempt of the worldly 
court. They even plotted to send her back to her 
father, divorced, or to put her in a convent, where she 
could not be married. It must have been a hard and 
lonely life that the little motherless girl lived in those 
days, and one can fancy her turning—as the chroniclers 
tell us she did—to the churches and holy places for 
consolation. 

When he had got to be thirteen years old, however, 
Louis woke up to the remarkable fact that he loved 
her, and in token of his newly discovered affection sent 
hera mirror. Happily for him, the affection was re- 
turned. ‘*The holy maiden,” it is said, ‘‘ receiving the 
mirror, showed her joy by delighted laughter.” “They 
loved each other,” the same writer quaintly adds, ‘‘in 
the charity of the Lord, to a degree beyond all belief.” 
For the time Elizabeth’s trials were over. Louis, who 
was himself good enough to have been made a saint, 
loved his little bride the more for her holiness, and 
when they were married added his charities and pray- 
ers to hers. It must have been a beautiful and, for 
those times, unusual life which the simple-minded 
young couple lived. Elizabeth herself did not care fcr 
greatness. ‘‘I wish,” she told her husband on one 
occasion, ‘‘ that we possessed only a little farm, which 
would furnish sufficient for our livelihood and about 200 
sheep, for then you might cultivate the ground, take 
care of the horses, and suffer these labors for the love 
of God, while I should have the care of the sheep and 
shear them.” Her greatest joy was to relieve the ne- 
cessities of her poor people, and at the time when there 
was a famine in the land she not only gave away all her 
robes and jewels but exhausted the treasury and mort- 
gaged the estates. When Louis, who had been absent 
in Italy, returned, his courtiers complained to him of 
what they considered her extravagant conduct. ‘‘Let 
her alone,” he replied, ‘‘to do good, and to give what- 
ever she will for God’s sake.” And Elizabeth kissing 
him said, ‘‘See! I have given to the Lord what is his, 
and he has preserved to us what is thine and mine.” 
‘*How poor,” exclaims St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ was 
this princess in the midst of her riches and how rich in 
the midst of her poverty!” And yet her charities and 
her religious duties;did not hinder her from taking part 
in the innocent diversions of the court. ‘‘She played 
and danced sometimes,” says another old chronicler, 
‘*being present at the great assemblies of the court 
without any injury to her devotion, which was deeply 
rooted in her soul, so that, as the rocks which border 
on the Lake of Riette are said to increase from the 
continual beating of the waves, her devotion in like 
manner grew stronger amid the pomps and vanities to 
which her condition exposed her.” 

A great many beautiful stories are told of her acts 
of self-denial. Once, on the occasion of a banquet in 
the castle, her husband missed her from the table, 
avd going in search of her found her without 
asuitable garment. She had given her own, she told 
him, to a beggar who entreated her for it asshe went 
down the stairs. While she was speaking her maidens 
came in, bringing another and more elegant robe 
which they had found hanging in the place of the one 
that had been given away. At another time, as she 
descended an icy mountain path, bearing food to the 
poor, she was met by Louis, who asked her what she 

“carried in her robe. She hesitated to show him, when 
he opened it for himself and discovered—not bread 
and meat but an armful of beautiful crimson aud white 
roses, into which, as the story goes, the food had been 
miraculously turned. The prettiest legend of St. 
Elizabeth is that which represeuts her going, barefooted 
and dressed in serge, with her little baby in her arms to 
a mountain chapel, where she dedicated the child, with 
gifts of candles and gold, to the Lord. Mr. Kingsley 
in his ‘‘Saint’s Tragedy,” which is a beautiful version 





of Elizabeth’s history, gives what might have been her 
song as she went up the steep and rocky path: 
“* Deep in the warm vale the village is sleeping, 
Sleeping the firs on the bleak rocks above ; 
Naughtzwakes, save grateful hearts, silently creeping 
Up to the Lord in the might of their love. 


‘s What thou hast given to me, Lord, here I bring thee, 
Odor and light and the magic of gold; 
Feet which must follow thee, lips which must sing thee ; 
Limbs which must ache for thee ere they grow old. 


‘© What thou hast given to me, Lord, here [ tender, 
Life of mine own life, the fruit of my love ; 
Take him, yet leave him me, till I shall render 

Count of the precious charge, kneeling above.” 


But at length sorrow came upon the fair young 
princess. She had been married eight years when 
Louis went off to the Crusades, from which he never 
came back. When the news of his death reached 
Thuringia his mother seized the throne for her other 
son and drove Elizabeth and her children away; and 
although Louis’s knights, when they came back, rein- 
stated his little boy and secured Elizabeth’s dowry for 
her. they could not restore the happy life which she 
had lived with her husband. She had come by this 
time under the spiritual control of a cruel and bigoted 
priest, who forced her to separate herself from her 
children and retire into a convent. Here, for three 
years, her life was marked by the severest penances 
and by the harshest treatment from her confessor, until 
at last, worn out and broken-hearted, she died at the 
early age of twenty-four. Four years afterwards the 
Roman Catholic Church did what they could to repair 
the cruelty which had been practiced upon her, by 
making her—what she was already without their mak- 
ing—a saint. 








THE LITTLE HOP-PICKERS. 


By Berra C. Barrows. 


i H, Alice, mother says we may go, and father 
will drive us over after an early milking! 

What fun it will be!” and Lillian Gurney tossed back 

the bushy curls that clung arouad her happy face. . 

‘* Yes; I’m glad we can go, because then I can take 
music lessons; but I wish the hops grew on our farm, 
and then we wouldn’t have to leave home to pick 
them,” replied Alice, with a bit of pathos in her voice 
that contrasted strongly with the cheery ring of her 
sister’s tones. 

‘*Pooh!” said Lillian stoutly. ‘‘Then we should 
lose the good time with all the boys and girls. I 
sha’n’t be homesick; and if you are that will spoil all 
the fun.” 

“Tlitry not to be,” said gentle little Alice, who, 
though the older of the two, was so slight in figure and 
so yielding in her own pleasure that she seemed the 
younger. 

Scattered about in various parts of New England and 
New York, as well as in the West, are large areas of 
ground devoted to the culture of hops. It gives a 
pleasant variety to the landscape, in passing through 
the country, to come to these great fields crowded with 
giant poles, from which the graceful vine, with its 
catkin-like fruitage, is swaying in the breeze, diffusing 
a spicy odor to the air. There are few vines more 
beautiful than the hop in color, form and grace. It 
lends itself to th2 adornment of whatever object is 
placed wi'hin its reach. It festoons the windows of an 
old shed; it softens the outlines of a ragged fence; 
and even a bare, naked pole it clothes with beauty and 
grace. The value of the hop-vine in cultivation is in 
the golden resinous substance called lupuline, formerly 
supposed to be pollen, which lies at the base of the 
catkin and which gives the fine aromatic odor to the 
hops. The hop-vine is no mere upstart of a day; it 
boasts a long and honorable history. Like humanity, 
it springs from a wild ancestry ; indeed, in many places 
in America, Europe, and Asia, it sprouts up here and 
there without aid from the hand of man, catching hold 
of bushes, twigs ard trees, till it has climbed some 
thirty feet to meet the sun. Long ago, when the vir- 
tues of this humble plant were discovered, it was trans- 
planted to more congenial soil, and civilized and de- 
veloped into a yet more useful vine. It has been cul- 
tivated in Germany nearly a thousand years, and long 
years before that, away back in the time of Christ, it 
was mentioned by Pliny, who doubtless often ate the 
tender young shoots as we eat asparagus. 

The most domestic association with hops is the part 
it plays in the delicious home-made bread, but its more 
profane and secular use is in the manufacture of beer, 
for which it is chiefly cultivated. : 

The hop fields are busy places when the hop-picking 
season begins. .Every boy and girl, every young man 
and woman, in the vicinity, who may need to earn an 
honest penny or who likes a frolic, is found, armed 
with strong gloves, in the hop field. ~ 

Lillian and Alice Gurney lived not many miles away 
from one of the great hop gardens of Maine. Many 
of the young people went yearly to the hop-picking, 








and during the whole summer they had been looking 
forward to the possibility of joining them. 

Mr. Gurney was a mechanic of no mean skill. Hig 
strong fertile brain had nut found a wide opening for 
its natural ability, but whatever he did he did well, 
and men from far and near came to employ the cun. 
ning of his hands. But money did not increase in 
proportion to his large family of boys and girls, each 
one of whom seemed blessed with more than ordinary 
cleverness and ambition. One by one the older children 
had found wings to fly from the home nest into a wider 
life, and now these young girls, mere children in size 
and years, felt the impulse within them to reach out 
for a broader, fuller life. Alice was as full of music 
as any song-bird, while at the same time she could 
handle a pencil with real though untrained grace and 
skill. Lillian, teo, could sing like a lark, but her oye 
great passion was to be an artist. ; 

Without a penny in pocket each girl looked forward 
to a time when she should receive such an education 
as her heart longed for. Bright, pretty girls they were 
too, with their long brown curls and soft gray eyes. 

The dusk of an early September evening saw the 
two young things kissing a loving good-by to dear 
mother, brother and sisters, and an hour or two later 
the harvest moon peeped at them through the pine 
trees as old Dobbin jogged hurriedly on toward the 
sweet-scented hop fields of X——. 

A tidy old lady received them into her snug little 
farm-house, and leaving them under her wing, Mr. 
Gurney drove back into the night. 

The little black hair-trunk which held their simple 
wardrobe was carried to their sleeping-room, a wee 
bit of a chamber with sloping roof, and morning- 
glories climbing over the four-paned window. The 
patchwork counterpane lay smoothly over the billowy 
feather-bed. A painted pine stand with a round hole 
cut out for the reception of the wash-basin served for 
toilet-table as well. Two hard green chairs completed 
the furniture of the room, save a “‘seven by nine” 
looking-glass which reflected two young faces from 
which joy was fading ‘as the sunset clouds had faded 
from the summer sky. : 

The sense of novelty, however, overcame the incip- 
ient homesickness that began to creep over their hearts 
as the last rattle of the wagon wheels died away in the 
distance, and the wholesome weariness from a long 
ride brought heavy eyelids ; and before home longings 
had time to resolve themselves into tears the snowy 
night-dresses were shaken out, and in a few minutes 
two little white-robed forms sunk into the downy bed 
and kind nature brushed away all cares and ambitions 
with the magic wing of sleep. 

Morning dawned clear and beautiful ; the aroma of 
the hop fields floated in at the open windows, and 
when the horn summoned the laborers to the field 
Lillian and Alice, in tidy calico frocks, strong pinafores, 
and thick gloves, were first among the troop that tripped 
over the dewy grass to where the great boxes stood 
waiting to receive the precious crop. 

At first it was very good fun to strip off the fragrant 
blossoms and to listen to the laugh and chatter, but 
before the dinner-hour sounded the two new-comers 
were very tired and, in spite of their many companions, 
lonely. , 

During the noon-hour a shower fell, and when they 
resumed work the hops were wet and sticky and disa- 
greeable. The wet vines blew against the faces and 
tangled in the flowing hair of the young girls. The 
crisp c tton frocks hung limp and the clean vinafores 
were stained with wet hop-dust. The delicate wrists 
were scratched and smarting with the harsh stems, 
and even the rainbow that spanned the heavens failed 
to keep alive hope and good cheer. The nameless woe 
was swelling in the young breasts. From the hop 
fields to their tiny room they fled, as to an asylum, 
when the welcome horn announced the day’s work 
done. With a burst of sobs they lay in each other's 
arms, and longed for home and mother. 

They could not be tempted down to supper, but 
with tears and sobs sat down on the floor by the little 
window, and talked in broken words of home. 

By and by night again crept upon them, and as 4 
solace for their woes they undressed and tried to 
sleep, but the unutterable loneliness drove sleep far 
away. For hours they tossed in the hot feathers and 
wept. 

At last Lillian sprang up. 

‘* Let us go home, Alice.” 

A ray of hope filled Alice’s heart. 

‘* How can we go ?” 

‘“*We can walk.” 

‘* But our little trunk ?” 

‘““We can carry it. You can take one end and I the 
other. It isn’t heavy.” 


“ Yes, let us go,” said Alice; ‘‘ anything is better 
than staying here.” 

Cheered by the happy prospect of seeing home, the 
two girls quickly arose and dressed by the light of the 
stars. All the little things they had taken from their 
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trunk were quickly replaced, and they found they 
could easily lift it. The window was so near a low 
shed roof that sloped away to the ground that they 
could have no difficulty in crawling out and taking it 
with them. 

‘*We can put our shoes on down in the grass, be- 
cause we must not make a noise on the roof,” said 
Lillian. 

‘*No, we mustn’t let them hear us. How surprised 
they will be to know we are gone!” And Alice 
fairly smiled to herself in the starlight. 

The trunk was locked. Alice fastened the key to a 
ribbon on her neck. They put on their sacks, tied 
their hats under their chins, felt around in the dim 
light lest perchance they had left something, and then, 
each taking one end of the trunk, walked softly to the 
window, and prepared to descend. Lillian laid her 
shoes out first, then crept half out on the shelving 
roof. Suddenly she turned. 

** Oh, Alice!” with a half sob. 

**Oh! what is it ?” 

‘*We do not know the way home.” 

Poor little girls! It was too true. Their loving 
hearts had overleaped the miles of hill and vale, the 
crooked road and narrow bridges, that lay between 
them and mother’s arms, and now that the long way 
must be traversed step by step the consciousness of 
their ignorance broke over them like a great wave of 
sorrow. Lillian crawled in again, leaving her shoes 
for the dew to weep over—the little shoes that would 
so gladly have carried the little feet had they but 
known the way! They dragged the trunk into the 
middle of the room, and, clasping each other around 
the waist, sank down behind it in fitful sobs. 

There the good farmer’s wife found them in the 
morning ; their curly heads side by side on the smooth 
black trunk, thcir hats jammed out of shape, their 
eyes swollen with crying but now closed in the blessed 
sleep which is stronger than childhood troubles. 

Without waking them she lifted each slight form 
upon the bed; and when at high noon they opened 
their eyes the pangs of homesickness had beén left in 
slumber-land. They rose, laughed at their night’s 
woes and dilemmas, unpacked their little trunk again, 
and like two brave girls, as they were, took up the 
work they had before them. 

It is long since that hop season passed into the years 
that are forever fled ; long since they returned with joy 
and delight to the happy home with their well-earned 
dollars, which proved the first seed of the golden 
fruit of music and art. : 

Where are they now—high spirited and ambitious 
Lillian, with the beautiful gray eyes, and sweet Alice, 
with the Madonna face ? 

One makes the piano a thing of joy and the violin 
speak in human tones; and one has learned to wield 
the pencil with skill, to catch glimpses of nature and 
fix them on canvas, and to teach others to do the 
same, in an art school in a great city. ButIam sure 
that sometime when she steals away to Maine for a 
vacation she will bring back a sketch of a familiar 
hop field and a little house where the stars look 
through a four-paned window on two sleeping chil- 
dren pillowed on an old hair-trunk. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

ID you ever have the toothache? What a chorus 
of groans I hear. Frankie has it now, and 
Susie, and Katy, and never so many Johnny’s. I can 
see your hands trying to comfort your poor cheeks. 
You jump just as if somebody had pulled a string in 
you like a jumping-jack, if a drop of cold water 
touches the tooth, and a morsel of sugar makes you 
go up almost like a sky-rocket. I could talk hours 

about the toothache and then not be through with it. 

, When mamma, or Aunt Fanny, or even Uncle John 
has the headache, and you shut the front door with a 
slam, you make their heads feel as your tooth does 
when the cold water or the sugar touch it. They do 
not jump outside as you young jumping-jacks do, but 
they quiver all through their body with the pain. 
Baby Alice may sleep through all the noise you make, 
but every sharp sound strikes a blow on her delicate 
brain which may hurt it very much. 

Impatient, fiery, Jack wants to know what a fellow is 
going to do if sleeping babies and headaching grown 
people have got to be considered all the time. That 
is just the question for his own loving heart to answer. 
Is he willing to have his noisy fun out of doors, in the 
barn or in the gymnasium, and bring into the house 
his musical laugh, his lightest footsteps and his quiet 
fun? Or must he go smashing along like a locomotive 
without an engineer to guide it? I hope not; I think 
not. And girls need a wee bit of caution in this mat- 
ter, too. 

But we don’t want tothink about toothaches and 
headaches all this glorious afternoon. Out of doors 
with you everyone !—unless—staying in for once—you 





can send mamma out into the sunshine while you fill 
her place for an hour or so ; and while you are in you 
may read this letter : 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

This day‘is such a contrast to the one on which I wrote last! Then it 
was warm and sunny, the birds were singing blithely, and we all re- 
joiced in the spring gladness. Now, “it rains and the wind is never 
weary”; we sit wrapped in shawls, and are glad of a glowing coa) 
fire. I enjoy a rainy day, however. It’s such a lovely time to do al) 
sorts of little things—to write letters, to dream over some nice story. 

My experience with wild animal life has been a forlorn one this 
summer. I had a baby wren given me. I cherished it for two days, 
and then it died because it wouldn’t eat. It was the cutest little 
thing; it would go to sleep on my finger, first with one eye, then 
with the other eye shut, until finaily it would forget to ‘‘sleep with 
one eye open,” and would close them both. It was funny to see that 
operation. His under lid rolled up over his eye, and the upper lid re- 
mained stationary—a direct contrast to our way of going to sleep. 
Somebody told me that a bird’s eye has four lids. I don’t know if 
that statement is true. 

Soon after a cousin brought me another young bird, but I didn’t 
care to keep him; so I put him on a post near where Cleve had found 
him, and then we went off to a little distance to watch for the result. 
Presently the mother-bird came and knocked him on the ground. 
Cleve said that, after we had gone, the parent-birds would each take 
the tip of a fore-wing in their beaks and fly witk their baby to the 
nest, Wouldn’t you have liked to have seen it? 

I saw the most chivalric rooster this summer. I was visiting at a 
friend’s house, and one morning she invited me to help her feed the 
hens. This rooster, who was as handsome as he was polite, would 
pick up a piece of lettuce, deposit it carefullyen the ground and 
then call some hen or chicken to eat it. We watched him for some 
time, but I didn’t see him eat even the “*leastest bit” himself. It 
was a very pretty and, to me, an unusual sight. 

To continue with my doleful tales. I found a wee chick one Sun- 
day morning limp and apparently lifeless. I was sadily burying him 
in my own garden when he suddenly showed faint signs of life. I 
worked over him till he became quite chipper, and in the afternoon 
he could tumble around on the floor in a moat pathetic manner, but 
during the night he died. Last Sunday my pet rabbit died in my 
arms while I was trying to save him. And a few weeks ago I dis- 
covered two dead robins on our piazza roof. They had been fight- 
ing, I fear; had both come off conquerers; but they were still divided 
in death—for they were as far away from each other as the length of 
the piazza would allow. 

After this chapter of horrors, do you wonder that I have not had 
the heart to write you before? 

Three of us girls spend two happy afternoons every week in out- 
of-door sketching. We have a delightful teacher, and we not only 
learn but enjoy a great deal together. The piano lessons which 1 
take and give and my embroidery serve to keep me happily em- 
ployed. I have one pupil in ancient history and elocution, and I am 
just beginning Germar. How much there is to do, and how little 
time and strength one has to accomplish it all! We must be content 
to do the little until we are permitted to do the much. 

I have been pondering something for a longtime. Supposing J 
should sometime go to New York city, and supposing I should call 
upon Aunt Patience, would Aunt Patience permit me to see her? 
It would be delightful to know that I have such a pleasure in antici- 
pation. 

Piease let me thank M, L. B. and Katie for their kindly mention 
of me. Very sincerely yours, Pussiz WILLow, 

A chapter of sorrows indeed! But you had the 
comfort of smcothing the dying pillow—so to speak— 
of your friends, except perhaps in the case of the rob- 
ins. Pray how do you know they had been fighting? 
Might they not have been two dear friends, and par- 
taken together of some poisoned dish ? 

What is the opinion of the cousins on the subject of 
the birds’ eyelids? I never examined a dead bird, 
and a live bird winks too fast for me to see whether he 
has any eyelids at all. 

If you should come to New York and find me at my 
desk at the office I should be very glad to see you. A 
few of the cousins have found me there, but a good 
many others have been disappointed. Iam at home 
with Trixie and the boys as much as possible. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. 

I never wrote to you before but I hope you will answer me. 

I went to Portland this week to see grandpa and grandma. 

I have six little cousins in Syracuse; I am eight years old ; I go to 
school. I have six dolls. 

Our cat Tabby has two little kitties. 

Mamma takes The Christian Union, and I read the letters every 
week. 

Papa goes to Boston every day and I go to meet him at night. 

Your loving niece, HELEN §. P. 

How do you think I could send a letter to you? I 
have to keep reminding you all that I must have your 
full name and address. 

Dear Aunt Patience : i: 


Boston, Sept. 22, 1882. 


BROOKLYN. 

I am learning to write. Buddie and I went to see Jumbo; he was 
*most as big as a house, I am five years old. I send my love 
to you. Your niece, GraciE P, 

A very good letter for a five-years-old girl. Please 
give my love to your brothers, and tell them I hear of 
them occasionally, and am glad they are doing so well. 
Trixie wanted to see Jumbo but was disappointed. 


TALLEY CAVEY, June 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have not seen any letters from here, and | have been wanting to 
write a long time. We have taken The Christian Union for a long 
time, and we could not do without it. Iam very much interested 
in the *“* Writing Desk.” I have a pair of guinea pigs for pets. I won- 
der if the cousins ever sawany? They are very pretty. They are 
brown and white and black ; and we have a dog named Sport. Iam 
tweive years o:d, and I have a brother fifteen years old. My brother 
and I send one dollar for Charity¢o help send some little boy out 
West. My brother wrote once and you sent him acard. I am mak- 
ing a picture scrap-book, and please will you not send mea few 
cards for it? I have got a good many, but I would like to have one 
from you, too. Please print this letter forme. Good-bye. 

From your affectionate niece, Syua J. G. 


Guinea pigs are very queer-looking little things. I 





think I should prefer for a pet some more intelligent 
creature ; but perhaps I should enjoy them if I were 
better acquainted with them. If I can remember it I 
will send you some cards, but I have not any with me 
now, for Iam writing in the cars, and my memory is 
getting almost worn out, soI do not trust it to hold 
anything very long. I advise all my boys and girls to 
make their memories very strong when they are young, 
so that they will iast a great while. 
Mamaroneck, N, Y. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little girl seven years old. I would like to be one of your 
nieces, Mamma takes The Christian Union and we like it. I live 
too far away from the schoo], so I learn at home with mamma. 

I have a brother Elisha; he has two white rabbits, I have a book 
about Alice, wno went in a white-rabbit’s house. Ihave acat and 
a bird. 

I send my love to you and Trixie. I hope you will print my letter. 
I thank you for the little Christian Union. I liked the story of the 
lost children, and can say it all by heart. 

Your little niece, TELLIE. 
If you are not careful you will not study as well at 
home as you would at school, but I hope you will try 
to prove to your mamma that you are a very bright 
scholar. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am six years old, I live 
in the prison; Iam not a convict; my father is the warden of the 
prison. I have a ittle brother, and he is fifteen months old. I go to 
school upon Seminary Street. I love The Christian Union. My papa 
takes The Christian Union. Iam sorry that I have soiled my letter 
so much. Your affectionate niece, Mavion E. J. 

My mamma gives me one penny a day for dressing myself, and 
send twelve cents to Miss Charity. 

Well! well! thisis funny. A little girl in a prison! 
I wonder if you have any chance to do good to the 
poor people who are convicts. It is a sad thing to be 
a prisoner, but far sadder to deserve the imprisonment. 
Can you think of any men who were thrown into 
prison without deserving ii ? 


Affectionately, AunT PATIENCE. 








BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 11. 

A word of two syllables in the English language; of threc in the 
Hebrew, and of four in the Greek. In the Holy Scriptures the 
word is connected with a wicked king; a solemn and imposing sac- 
rifice and ceremonial ; a great feast; a magnificent building ; a Ro. 
man governor, and with the Redeemer of the world. In my thoughts 
it is associated with lava, wood, iron, oyster-shelle, marble, etc., 
etc. 

What is the word? 

What are the Scripture connections ? 

How is it associated with the various substances that I have 
named? F. BuRGE SMITH. 


an 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 8. 


Balsam, or Balm of Gilead ; Josephus; the Queen of Sheba ; Jer- 
icho; Bruce; Balsam ; the Sultan Selim, who conquered Egypt and 
Arabiain 1516 ; Constantinople; Jeremiah viii., 22. 








PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

My first is a consonant. 

My second is not lost. 

My third are species of rabbits. 

My fourth is the name of a Governor of one of the Middle 
States. 

My fifth is to applaud. 

My sixth is a beverage. 

My seventh is a letter of the alphabet. Cc. H. B. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE, 


8 
MFE) TNAYSIL( FNNNT oa 
STY FA 
FAY 
IET 


FAS 

IET 
FLI 
IET’ 


MAEL 
MAIT 


AM S 


MFE FA 





Eva Lynn. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL HOMONYMS. 

1. To absorb. 2. A frolic. 3. To cower. 4, To deceive. 5, A 
coin. 6. Asimpleton. 7. An English game; aberry. 8. An army 
officer. * Luxtu D.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 14. 

An Aquarium.—1. Mackerel (mack-err-ell). 2. Dolphin (doll-fin). 
3. Polyp (poll-lip). 4. Seal. 5. Walrus (wall-Russ). 6. Tunney (nay.) 7. 
Her-ring. 8. Pilchard (pill-charred), 9. Shad(ow.) 10. T-rout. 11. 
Nautilus (naughty-less). 12. Sponge. 13. Cod. 14. Penguin (go inn.) 
15. Anchovy (Ann-covey,) 16. Medusx (me-due-see.) 18. Crab. 

Square Words. 





Age 
Spa 
me 
Awe 
Zrd 
amram 
Zor 
aazdyz 


Charade.—Oculist. 
House Puzzle.— 


FOUN 
Answers received from Frank 


Bom < mw 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 
GIVING THE BEST. 


By Henry Warp Brroner. 


‘* Being in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, as he sat at 
meat, there came a woman having an alabaster box of ointment of 
spikenard, very precious; and she brake the box and poured it on 
his head. And there were some that had indignation within them- 
selves, and said, Why was this waste of ointment made? For it 
might have been sold for more than three hundred pence, and have 
been given to the poor. And they murmured against her. And 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought 
a good work on me. For ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will yecan do them good ; but me ye have not always. 
She hath done what she could; she is come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying. Verily, I say unto you, wheresoever this Gos- 
pel shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also that she 
bath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.”’ 

F the many points connected with this beautiful lit- 
little incident, among those that strike me I will 
mention, first, the rebuke that it contains of a certain 
kind of utilitarianism which is not even yet extinguished. 

There is often introduced into our lives a kind of 
rigid, angular, severe economy. Sometimes families rear 
their children in certain kinds of self-denial, teaching 
them, for the sake of doing good, to deny themselves 
of luxuries—of things for the body and for sentiment. 
Far be it from me to say that there is not here some 
field for the working of benefit if it be judiciously 
cultivated. But here was a case in which the disciples 
felt that so exceedingly precious an ointment, which, 
if it had been sold, would have brought a large sum 
of money, might much better be bestowed [upon 
the poor. Their thought was this: ‘‘It would have 
bought much bread and raiment, and there are crowds 
of hungry and naked men and women whose hunger 
and nakedness would have been stayed for many days ; 
but it has all been wasted, and it has fed and clothed 
nobody.” It had been poured upon the Saviour, and 
been lost as a fleeting odor; whereas it might have 
been turned to a substantial good. These persons sup- 
posed that that was substantial which was material, 
and only that; but our Saviour, in effect, declared that 
that was wisely and economically bestowed, as a loyal 
sacrifice to affection, which was even taken from the 
raiment and from the mouths of the poor; and that 
the person who bestowed this precious vintment for 
the sake of a deep sentiment did not waste it. To be 
sure, the results were invisible ; but they were all the 
more profitable. To be sure, they did not directly 
help the body; but anything that makes the heart 
deeper, anything that makes the current of affection 
run fuller, anything that makes gratitude and love 
aud honor and truth and faith stronger, makes the man 
stronger, and in its remote effect makes the bodily 
condition better. And they that sacrifice to Christian 
sentiment do not throw away their offerings, nor their 
time, nor their feelings. And if you had taken the 
three hundred pence, or thousands of pence, and 
quadrupled them, and made bread in abundance to 
supply for a week the wants of the poor of every pur- 
lieu in Jerusalem, you would not have done so much 
for humanity as this woman did who broke the alabas- 
ter box of ointment on the head of the Saviour, and 
brought upon herself the everlasting recognition and 
blessing of God in that she had taken the most pre- 
cious of gifts to bear witness to the most pure of 
feelings. 

Avother thing that occurs to me to sayin connection 
with this history is that, in making offerings to Christ, 
the very highest things are the most worthy. That 
is most precious which is most precious to you. If 
you have a thing of great value that you wish to give 
to Christ, it is a suitable gift, no matter what it is. It 
may be jewels; it may be silver and gold; it may be 
incense; or it may be service; but that which is most 
valued by you is an offering the most worthy of Christ, 
and the most worthy of you. 

The old Levitical law forbade men to bring to the 
temple for offerings things that they could not do any- 
thing else with. The meanness of human nature tends 
to sacrifice for religion what cannot be used for other 
things. So men would save the healthy and profita- 
ble of their flock, and if one was lame, or blind, or 
unsound in any respect, they took that to killas an 
offering in the temple; but the Levitical law rejected 
it, and said ‘‘ You must pick out your best for a sacri- 
fice.” 

Consider what an influence that had upon the chil- 
dren. Consider what an influence it had upon the 
nation towards generosity, towards magnanimity, 
towards large-mindedness. Here were their statutes, 
here was the spirit of their economy, which said to 
them, *‘ When you are attempting to draw near to your 
God, nothing is worthy of him and worthy of you but 
the very best thing that you have.” 

With us the best things are those which God should 
have at our hands. Are you thinking of the hour 
which you will set apart for worship? Pick out that 
hour which is the very best of the whole day to you. 
Is the morning hour good -because then your heart is 
fresh, and you can mark out business rapidly and skill- 





fully ? That is the very time when you can best mark 
out truth, when you ean have the clearest intuitions, 
and when your mind will fly to God most easily. Is 
the evening hour the one in which thesoul is most 
tender, and the affections are strongest? and do you 
say, ‘‘ This is the hour for friendship and for love”? 
and do you devote the twilight hour to sentiment? 
Then let it be the sentiment of devotion. Or is the 
noon-tide hour the most precious in your sight? Then 
set that apart for your worship. i do 

The same thought goes further in connection with 
the poor. Christ has identified himself forevermore 
with them. He said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the Jeast of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” I do not mean that there are not in 
the course of our administration of charities cases in 
which we may give the things that are left ; but I hold 
that every person ought to be exercised in the bestowal 
of charity by a more generous spirit. One reason 
why charity lags in this world is that it has learned to 
be mean. On our table, if there is tea, it must not be 
less than the very best; but in going to buy tea for a 
family that is reduced in circumstances, we buy a mid- 
dling quality. There may be a proper reason for this. 
A middling quality may be good enough, and it may 
be that in getting that we can afford to get enough to 
supply two or three families; but that should be the 
reason. Tea that is good enough for you is good 
enough for your poor, and nene too good; and the 
habit of belittling your gift by serving Christ’s poor 
with fragments, or with inferior things that you do 
not want, and that it is easy to give away, is prejudi- 
cial. It is not good spiritual morality. 

We ought to take from such a history as this sugges- 
tions of royalty as to feeling and character and con- 
duct. We enfeeble our friendships because we do not 
feed them aright. We ought to take our Christian sen- 
timents and friendships and put them before us as 
consecrated to God; and we should serve them with 
royalty : doing for each other things that it costs some- 
thing to do; doing for each other things that require 
pain and sacrifice; and doing these things silently and 
unostentationsly. 

How much they lose who thik that Christ had two 
souls: because they will say that this Mary came to the 
man Jesus, whereas I say that whatever Christ did he 
did as God, and that therefore when she came to the 
Saviour he manifested in his treatment of her what 
God thinks and feels ; thus revealing God’s nature. See 
how familiar she became. There was some significance 
in that. If he had been acerb, if he had been severe, if 
those who came into his presence had felt anawful and 
impassable distance between him and them, she never 
would have ventured upon such an act as that which 
is here recorded; but we know from this and other 
instances that there was a winning way in Christ— 
something that made the heart long to come nearer to 
him; and that when his disciples came near to him 
there was in their coming that familiarity which love 
breeds. There were moments and hours in which they 
were struck with awe; in which they were endowed 
with veneration ; but these were alternative periods. 
Ordinarily the effact of Christ’s presence was to draw 
men to him in the intimacy of love. And this woman, 
when her heart swelled with gratitude, came to him 
without the thought that she had not the liberty to ap- 
proach him. She yearned to do something that signi- 
fied her affection, and the idea did not occur to her of 
asking whether she might or might not. The whole 
bearing of the Saviour taught her that she might. 








THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
Il. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


Na paper last week we considered the origin of 
the Lord’s Supper and the light which the history 

of its institution throws upon the questions, Who 
may administer, and Who may partake of it. Just as 
warm have been the theological discussiens over the 
questions, For what purpose was it instituted? and 
What are its uses? A Chinaman enters for the first 
time a Christian church. A singular hush is over the 
congregation. Mostof them are sitting with bowed 
heads. A table is set as for a meal at the upper end 
of the church. Three or four elderly men are passing 
down the aisles to the members of the congregation a 
plate of bread ora cup of wine; of the first each one 
takes but acrumb, of the second but a sip. Or in 
groups of five or ten they go up and take the crumb of 
bread and sip of wine from a white-robed attendant. 
What does this mean? he asks. What is the use of 
this? -Eating I can understand; but no one eats or 
drinks here to satisfy himself. ‘Teaching I can under- 
stand ; but no word is spoken here, or only a brief repe- 
tition of the same sentence. Prayer and praise I can 
understand; but I hear no praise, and, save in the 
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bowed heads, I see no sign of prayer. Sacrifice and 
oblation, or even the offering of food to the gods or 
the dead, I know something of; but here food is not 
given to the immortals, but distributed to the living. 
What does if all mean? 

In endeavorivg to answer this question, I must again 
ask the reader to forget .all theological and ecclesias- 
tical disputes and go back to the New Testament for its 
answer. 

I. It isa memorial service; that is clear enough. 

‘*Do this in remembrance of me” was the interpreta- 
tion which Christ himself gave to it. ‘‘ As often as ye 
eat this bread and drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come,” is Paul’s interpretation. For this 
purpose any other memorial might have served as well, 
nay, might even now serve as well, but for associa- 
tien’s sake. Christ was sitting at the table with his 
disciples; he took the bread and wine that happened 
to be at his hand, and bid them eat and drink in re- 
membrance of him. If he had been with his disciples 
in the garden of Gethsemane he might have plucked a 
sprig from the nearest olive tree and bid them wear 
that in remembrance of him. The method of memori- 
al was quite unimportant—is still quite unimportant 
except for the innumerable and sacred associations that 
cluster around the Supper. John and Paul, Chrysostom 
and Augustine, Huss and Luther, Wyclif and Tyndale, 
Calvin and Wesley, have all eatén of this bread and 
drank of thiscup. Every communion Sabbath in in- 
numerable Christian congregations heads are bowed, 
and hearts are beating and tears are gathering in the 
eyes as this bread and this cup are passed. It has be- 
come the communion of saints in the commemoration 
of the Saviour. There is no connection hetween fire- 
‘works and patriotism ; but who would consent to blot 
out Fouith of July from the national calendar? There 
is no connection between a prolonged and sumptuous 
dinner and gratitude; but who would forego the 
Thanksgiving Day? Even if the imagination could see 
no connection between this form of eating and drink- 
ing and the life and death of the Saviour of mankind, 
who would forego this memorial of his love, or cease 
to remember him in the way in which he has asked to 
be remembered ? 

IL It is a prophetic service. ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine until 
that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” 
It is not withcut significance that heaven is so often 
compared to a feast. Explain it as you will, there isa 
strange power in eating and drinking in fellowship to 
bring souls together. There is a profound philosophy 
in the Arab custom of cementing a friendship by eat- 
ing a meal together. There is a profound philosophy 
in the habit of civilization of centering all social gath- 
erings about a supper table. The wise pastor makes 
his way to the heart of a household half-estranged 
from him, by contriving to sit down with them et their 
table. True to the instincts of our life is the climax of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son; forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation consummated by a feast together. To eat 
the fruit of the vine in the kingdom of ineaven with 
Christ is to sit at the same table with him, to live in 
the same house, to belong to the same family, to have 
all separations and estrangements and indifferences for- 
ever at an end. The Lord’s Supper is prophetic of this 
consummation and climax in the experience of a soul 
once estranged from God and famine-stricken in a 
far country. We should tell our pagan friend, then. 
that we eat this bread and wine to remind ourselves 
of a dear, departed Friend, and to feed and quicken 
eur hope of seeing and coming to live with him by and 


by. 

"in. But we should also have something more to tell 
bhim—something which it would be difficult for us to 
explain to him, perhaps difficult even for us to inter- 
pret to ourselves. For this service is not only a 
memorial service, and a prophetic service, it is also a 
parable. In the interpretation of this parable the reader 
must turn to the sermon at Capernaum reported in the 
6th chapter of John. Whether in that discourse there 
is a latent prophecy of the Lord’s Supper, or whether 
there Christ embodies in words the figure which later 
he embodied in action, is not important; in either case 
the spoken parable is an interpretation of the enacted 
one. 

The culminating doctrine of Christianity is the doc- 
trine of the immanence of God; the doctrine that man 
possesses a spiritual faculty by which he immediatly 
and directly sees, knows, recognizes, and realizes God ; 
the doctrine that God possesses a self-revealing power 
by which he imparts himself to the soul of the beiiever. 
All other Christian doctrines point up and conduct to 
this. Inspiration is the doctrine that certain men of 
special spiritual genius possessed this faith faculty in 
a remarkable degree, and thus were specially fitted to 
lead others into that life which they so eminently 
possessed. Incarnation isthe doctrine that Jesus of 
Nazareth was so absolutely, perfectly, completely pos- 
sessed by the Spirit of God that his will was merged in 
the Divine will and his personality lost in the Divine 
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personality, and he became the only, well-beloved Son 
of God; God manifest in the flesh. Atonement is the 
doctrine that God has provided a way by which the 
cloud of past sins standing between the soul and Ged 
can be removed and God brought into the soul ; a way 
whereby despite Jacob’s sin a ladder may be set up 
to link his tabernacle on earth with heaven, and enable 
him to say, ‘* Surely the Lord is in this place.” Justi- 
fication by faith is the doctrine that man is brought 
into fellowship with God, and made pure, holy, god- 
like, not by obedience to outward rules and regula- 
tions—a code human or divine—but by becoming a 
recipient of God’s own nature through spiritual sym- 
pathy. Regeneration is the doctrine that no man has 
any true, divine, immortal life in him until divine life 
has been born in his soul by the procreating power of 
a life-giving God. This consummate truth of Chris- 
tianity—the life of God in the soul of man—is iterated 
and reiterated in Scripture, in didactic teaching, sp'r- 
itual experience, poetic figure. It is in the brief biog- 
raphy of Enoch—Enoch walked with God; in the 
published secret of the patience of Moses—he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible; in the plaints and 
praises of David—‘‘I will say unto God my rock, Why 
hast thou forgotten me?” ‘“‘Heis my refuge and my 
fortress; my God; in him will I trust.” It is woven 
into the woof of Scripture and embroidered on all its 
edges. God is our Sun, all our glory is but the reflec- 
tion of his rays; our Road, we walk on him; our 
Garment, we wear him; our House, we dwell in him; 
our Husband, we are married tc him. We are his 
temple, he dwells in us; his body, receiving all our 
life from him the head; the edifice, founded on and 
built up m him; the plant, rooted in and growing out 
of him. Ofthis truth the Lord’s Supper is a perpetual 
paraule. We feed on Christ. As our food makes 
our bodies what they are, and becomes in us bone, 
and flesh, and sinew, and blood; as our intellectual 
food makes our minds what they are, coarse or re- 
fined, barbaric or cultured, disciplined or wild and 
riotous, so our spiritual companionship makes 
our spirits what they are. Christ is not merely 
a Teacher whose instructions we are to heed, not 
merely a Leader whose example we are to follow, 
not merely a Saviour whose love averts from us 
dreaded and well-deserved penalty; he is a living 
Friend, in whom we live and move and have our being. 
‘It is not enough for you to see the outward face of 
the Son of man, or hear his outward words, or touch 
his outward costume. That is not himself. it is not 
enough that you walk by his side, or hear others talk 
of him, or use terms of affection and endearment 
toward him. You must go deeper than this; you 
must go to his very inmost heart, to the very core and 
marrow of his being. You must not only read and 
understand, but you must mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest, and make part of yourselves that which alone 
can be part of the human spirit and conscience.’”? 

This is the truth, the profound truth, which under- 
lies the Lord’s Supper. This is the truth after which, 
in doctrines of transubstantiation and consubstantia- 
tion, the Christian church has been blindly groping, 
This is the truth which Protestantism has too often 
ignored, and Catholicism has too often obscured. This 
is the truth which gives to the Lord’s Supper its deep 
significance, its divine sacredness, its immortal life. 
It is an enacted parable of the consummate glory of 
Christian revelation—Christ in us the hope of glory. 

This, then, is the threefold answer I should try to 
make to the perplexed pagan inquirer: This Supper 
which you see is a memorial of a departed Friend, 
a prophecy of a returning Friend, and a parable, and 
vision, and revelation of a perpetually present and 
ever-living and life-giving Friend. 





8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


Central Toovuent.—Lating bread and drinking wine 
in remembrance of Jesus. 

1st. To draw the thoughts of the children to the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Show to the children the two elements of the Lord’s 
Supper. Ask them how many have seen a table with 
nothing on it but bread and wine. Let them tell 
when. Askif the bread and wine are taken in the 
church because people are hungry. Yes, and no 
will probably both be given as replies. Let the 
teacher then show that they can not be taken to 
satisfy hunger, because the Lord’s Supper never 
comes oftener than once‘ a week in any church, 
and in most churches only four times each year. The 
small quantity taken by each person should also be 
spoken of to show that it is not to satisfy hunger. 

Ask the children how many of them have seen the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Tell about a little boy who saw it for the first time. 
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He did not know about it, and so he asked, ‘‘ What is 
on the table? What for? Who eats?” Ask all of the 
children to answer the first question together. 

Tell them that their lesson to-day will answer the 
two questions ‘‘ What for?” and ‘‘ Who eats?” 

2d. To teach how and why the Lord’s Supper was 
instituted. 

Ask the children if they would not like to have 
Jesus himself tell them what the Lord’s Supper is for. 
Then let the teacher open the Bible and read Luke 
xxii., 19, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me.” Instances 
should then be given of things which are done in 
remembrance of those who die, such as keeping fresh 
flowers on the grave, wearing black, etc. Teach that 
Jesus ate bread and took a sip of wine on the same 
night that he was to die, that he might show them 
what he wanted them to do in remembrance of his 
love. A vivid description of that first Lord’s Supper 
should now be given. 

8d. To teach little children that they may havea 
place at the Lord’s table. 

Tell the children that it is time now to answer the 
little boy’s question, ‘‘ Who goes?” Let them reply 
tO it if they can. 

Add still another question asked by the same little 
boy, ‘‘ Why, I love the Lord; am I not going?” 

Let the teacher make a ciose application of this 
lesson by asking the children how many of them would 
like to take the Lord’s Supper in remembrance of the 
love of Jesus. Suggest that they go home and talk 
with their parents about it. The teacher should try to 
visit soon the homes of children who seem to have a 
right understanding of the matter, and secure the co- 
operation of the parents in aiding their children to 
take the all-important step. 

Symbol Gift.—A chalice on cardboard with the 
Golden Text. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 





Two Wonverrut Boys.—Art and art study are com- 
paratively new features among, the practical, energetic, 
prosaic and discordant elements that go to make up 
American life and society,: and therefore American 
art, albeit well advanced in certain lines, is still crude, 
and in such an incipient state as to call forth a patron- 


American art. We may, however, as Americans, view 
with some complacence the names of such of our 
countrymen and women as have achieved fame and 
honor abroad, both in the studio and on the stage, and 
recently, if we may believe reports, there have arisen 
two artistic spirits that in time will make a famous 
addition to the list of American artists. One is a genius 
in music, the other isa geniusin painting. Both are 
Americans, and both are boys. 

The musical youth is the son of an already famous 
artist father, who has done as much as, if not more 
than, any other of her artistic sons to prove that 
America is not wholly sterile of delicate artistic 
growths. David Neal, now for many years a resident 
of Munich, is the father of this boy, and this is what 
Margery Deane tells us about him in one of her recent 
letters in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript :” 


But the name and fame of Neal are not confined to this artist here, 
but are shared by a wonderful little fellow, his son, of whom you 
have already heard in America. He is really a musical wonder, and 
all that has been eaid of him in American newspapers is no exagger- 
ation. One hears much here in Munich of this boy, who at nine years 
of age heard his own compositions played by the band of the famous 
Prince Royal Regiment, under Frederick Hunn, and was lifted above 
the heads of people and musicians to receive the applause and their 
recognition as a composer : and Germans are chary of their praise, 
as youknow. The new Mozart they callhimhere. There is no 
doubt that this boy will keep his promise. He is now eleven years 
old, isa bright, handsome boy, and is all the time composing ; and 
same of his published compositions are exquisite, and ;really 
worthy of the mature musician. He improvised on the piano while 
he wore bibs, and expressed all his little joys and griefs through his 
fingers. Fancy this child, inone of his letters at Christmas to the 
** Christ-kind,” whom all German children appeal to by letter, ask- 
ing for whatever they most want, mentioning but one gift, and that 
the most involved and learned volume of essays on composition. 
For days after receiving it he was up at five o'clock in the morning 
devouring its pages. He is not a very rugged child, but is being 
most carefully and sensibly trained, and is laying the foundation, 
withou' being forced, for the best musical education, All the great 
musicians here are watching him with much interest. Strauss has 
been to see him, has taken him in his arms and shed some tears 
over him, and has said in print of one of his earliest compositions, 
‘+ It is really a subject of great surprise and admiration to find ina 
ch‘ld of his tender age such a development of melody as is displayed 
iu this charming composition.” One of the charms in this boy’s 
character is his modesty. He runs away from visitors, and receives 
the admiration of musicians with a puzzled air, and has entire dis- 
regard of public opinion and flattery. It is gratifying to know that 
he is being very skillfully guided, and will be made into a learned 
musician rather than into a young wonder, as could be easily be done 
by forcing him for a short time. 


The other boy is a little fellow here in New York 
whose exploits are as wonderful as Master Neal’s, and 
make one think of the boyhood of the great old-world 
painters. It is to be regretted that more is not told 
of him in the account we quote below, a!so from the 
Boston “Transcript,” but it seems that his genius 





must be truly great to have accomplished such worthy 
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work in view of the facts that, so far as we know, he 
is the son of parents whose names are unknown to 
art, and his life has progressed in a comparatively 
inartistic atmosphere. 


Prodigies of various kinds, particularly in this go-ahead age, have 
not been scarce; but it i¢ doubtful if there can be found, even among 
the long list of celebrated painters, the record of one who exhibited, 
when eleven years of age, the masterly qualities of a young New 
York boy, by name De Witt Lockman. Young .Lockman is a pupil 
of Mr. Nelson Bickford, formerly of Boston, and a pupil of the cel- 
ebrated French painter Lefévre, and is a bright, lively lad, with the 
temperament of atrue painter, and eyes glowing with the fire of 
genins. Heis of avery nervous disposition, and must always be at 
work, He has only been studying eighteen months (twe!ve of which 
he fretted and fumed at black and white), and now paints still life— 
dogs, horses, portraits of men and women, etc.,—with a surety and 
precision of touch anda strength and brilliancy of color which would 
do credit to the best of our most experienced artists. 

He lately painted the portrait of a horse which was shown to 
Beard as the work of an eleven-year-old painter. Beard was incred- 
ulous at first, and said that there were not three men in America who 
could grasp the character and salient points of a horse and tranefer 
them to canvas with an equal surety and force. The boy goes 
to school every day, and besides painting and making innumerable 
extraordinarily clever sketches, he tinds time to etudy anatomy, and 
dissects fowls, fisher, mice, and even butterflies, with the greatest 
ease and sang froid. Indeed, so enthusiastic is he, that the servants 
bave to look sharp after the supplies ordered from the marketmen, 
for fear De Witt might use his knife too freely. In short, the extra- 
ordinary variety of the boy’s gifts, his thiret for knowledge and en- 
thusiagm in the acquisition of it, knowledge of character, which 
almost amounts to a kind of instinct, fondness for work, and swift- 
ness at seeing the artistic and interesting side of his subject, mark 
him asa born genius. Fortunately for his future, he is under the 
instruction of Mr. Bickford, a gentleman who has been trained in 
the best echools of France, and who is capable of directing the boy’s 
genius to the best advantage. Precocious children, as a rule, are 
seldom heard of later in life, but unless all signs fail, the greatest 
painter that America has yet produced will yet be found in the person 
of De Witt Lockman. 





—It is said that no less than 396 patents have been issued 
to Thomas A. Edison. Twenty-one of these were in one 
week. 

—The effect uf the electric light on the eye was recently 
discussed in Paris, and the consulting scientists pronounced 
it harmless. 

—A meteor weighing one pound and eleven ounces fell in 
one of the streets of Lebanon, Pa., during a severe thunder- 
storm on the 8th of September. As it struck the grouud it 
appeared like a large ball of fire. 

—A train on the New York Central recently made the one 
hundred and fifty miles between Syracuse and Bnffalo in 
three hours and four minutes, with three stops. It is the 
fustest time ever made on that section of the road. 

—A Newark, N. J., firm have made for Clark’s Thread 
Works a fly-wheel reputed to be the largest in the United 
States. It is twenty-five feet in diameter, with a face of seven 
feet six inches. 

—Ked stockings have been analyzed by an English chemist, 
who discovered that the tin salt used as a mordant in fixing 
the dye is the cause of much irritation of the skin when acted 
upon by perspiration. 

—Admiral Seymour and other eminent English military 
authorities,“basing their decision on the bombardment of 

Alexandria, have! announced that masonry is useless against 
modern guns, while earthworks turn every shot. 

—The ‘‘Gazette Maritime et Commerciale,” in its news re- 
garding ocean disasters, relates the following curious ex- 
ample of the formidable power of molecular forces. The 
Italian ship, ‘‘ Francesca,” loaded with rice, put into port on 
May 11 at East London, leaking considerably. A large force 
of men was at once put on board to pump out the water con- 
tained in the ship and to unload her; but in spite of all the 
activity exerted, the bags of ricesoaked in w ater gradually, and 
swelled up. Two days afterward, on May I3, the ship was 
violently burst asunder by this swelling of her cargo.—[La 
Nature.” 

—Contrasts; The Conservatory of Music at Milan (Italy) 
last year had two hundred and seventeen pupils. The New 
England Conservatory in Boston during its last winter term 
had nine hundred ané seventy pupils. 

—Theodore Thomas is said to have delared that ‘a genuine 
lover of music does not exist in the United States, except at 
the East.” 


Hooks and | Authors. 


MISS WOOLSON AS A NOVELIST.’ 

The popular verdict on this story is indicated by the 
fact that it has already passed through several editions, 
and the judgment of critics has generally harmonized 
with that of the multitude of readers. Miss ‘Woolson 
has not courted popularity by any cf the cheap arts of 
construction and style which have secured for many 
novelists a brief and delusive fame. Such recognition 
as she has won has been based on a perception of her 
unusually high aims and unusually fine qualities of 
literary workmanship. Her sketches and shorter 
stories have disclosed an artist of rare conscience and 
taste steadily advancing to the maturity of her gifts. 
Truthfulness, naturalness, freshness, dramatic power, 
and a poetic insight into human relationships and 
vital experiences, are characteristic of every venture 
she has made in the fields of romance, and her large 
aud growing yopular success is the best evidence that 
the finest literary work can compete with the coarse 
but ¢ffective novel-writing of the day. 

In this country, as in England, romances fall from 
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the press like leaves in autumn, and to much the same 
purpose; they enrich the soil for better production 
hereafter. A defective and artificial plot, developed 
without dramatic fervor or any beauty and naturalness 
of style, is the substance of most of the novels of the 
day. The most careless reader cannot be oblivious of 
the rawness and crudity of these efforts, and the more 
discriminating student is tempted to wish that some 
‘sort of literary apprenticeship were enforced by law. 
Such an one always turns with delight to the story 
which bears Miss Woolson’s name in any current 
magazine, confident that something essentially fine 
will reward his anticipations. A literary gift of 
genuine delicacy and power, a nature of rare refine- 
ment and integrity, have been so blended in the ear- 
nest devotion to her art that every piece of work from 
her hand bears the unmistakable stamp of the true 
artist. 

It is characteristic of Miss Woolson’s work that it 
discloses something of her personality to the reader, 
and makes him feel that he has found companionship 
in a gentlewoman whose culture and taste are part of 
herself, and who weaves through the fabric of her imag- 
ination some threads from a fine and elevated life. 
There are recurring suggestions of the best social tra- 
ditions, and of those generous and ample surroundings 
which are the best education for well-balanced natures. 
That a woman so nurtured should hold herself to a 
very high sta:dard of performance is not surprising ; 
but that such women are too few in literature is evi- 
dent enough. Women have written much in this 
country, but, as a rule, they have not written artistic- 
ally. There has been an element of crudity in their 
work which occasional brilliancy does not conceal. 
Miss Woolson has the repose and sureness of touch 
which betray a careful training and an exacting ideal. 
Her shorter sketches have been, many of them, nearly 
perfect in form, and they hold a place by themselves 
quite apart from other efforts in the same field. 
Readers of The Christian Union have not forgotten the 
finished beauty and poetic suggestiveness of the ‘‘Old 
Palace Keeper,” which appeared in these columns not 
many months ago. 

The fineness and delicacy of Miss Woolson’s style is 
not mechanical, an art acquired by per:istent study ; 
the same qualities reveal themselves when one turns 
to the interior and imaginative side of her stories. Her 
imagination is sensitive to refinements and elevations 
of feeling which generally are unrecorded because 
they are unnoticed. She is drawn to fine natures by 
affinity with their instincts and processes, and for the 
imaginative and poetic relations of men and women 
with their surroundings she has subtle sympathy and 
rare power of interpretation. 

In “Anne” she has written a story distinctively 
American, and has refuted the shallow generalization 
that our society offers no opportunity to the novelist. 
The heroine is a true American girl, whose native 
purity, elastic strength, and inborn refinement carry 
her through many trials with a rectitude and steadiness 
which are ckEaracteristic of the best American women. 
The earlier chapters are marvelously fresh and pict- 
uresque in style, and their allurement is not forgotten 
when the last page is read. A good many of Miss 
Woolson’s readers have protested against the terrible. 
death of Helen; the contrast between her exquisite 
life and the brutality of her doom is a shock for which 
one is unprepared, and from which he does not wholly 
recover at the close of the story. If this is an artistic 
defect it is a defect in a piece of work so admirable 
as a whole that the critic must hesitate to empha- 
size it. : 

Miss Woolson has won the foremost place among 
American women of the day, and her competitors 
would do well to study the qualities which have brought 
her such snccess. They will discover a vigor tem- 
pered by judgment, a naturalness which is so sincere 
as to be a perpetual surprise and charm, a rare depth 
and delicacy of imagination, and a thoroughness of 
method which shames the extravagant and careless 
writing of the day. 





George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This life possesses three distinct 
elements of interest and value. George Ripley began life as a 
Unitarian minister. He was a combination of the Rational- 
ist and the Transcendentalist. He lived at the time when 
Transcendentalism was born in New England, and when, full 
of life and courage, it promised to itself to be almost the found- 
er of a new theology and the father of a new life. It has done 
at once more and less thanit anticipated. It has not founded 
a new theology, but it has put new life into all the old theol- 
ogies. It has failed to supplant Puritanism, but it has 
grafted a new fruit upon theold Puritan stock, and hastaught 
puipits and churches which do not even know the name of 
Transcendentalism, o1 have but the vaguest conception of 
its meaving, that there is a divine mysticism in Christian 
truthwhich transcends all logical definings. To the birth-age of 
this phase of spiritual and intellectual life George Ripley as 
a clergyman belonged; and the first chapters of this work 
give very fully his letters, and so interpret not only the early 





history of spiritual Unitarianism, but the inner life of an 


intellectual nineteeth century mystic. Leaving the ministry, 
George Ripley became one of the leaders in the Brook Farm 
experiment. This was an honest, earnest attempt, by men 
with whom religion was a faith, and philanthropy an en- 
thusiasm, to organize the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, in a purely unselfish community. This commu- 
nity attracted to itself some of the purest and most unselfish 
spirits this country has ever seen. It failed; and the story 
of its organization, objects, methods, and failure, is full 
both of interest and of instruction. Its lesson, that some 
degree of individuality of interest is necessary to give co- 
herence and force to society, is one which needed just such a 
practical illustration as Brook Farm afforded. This life of 
George Ripley tells this story well. From Brook Farm 
George Ripley came to New York and became connected 
with the New York “ Tribune.” How he began on a salary 
of $5.00 a week and worked up to a position as its literary 
editor, and to a commanding position in the literary world 
as the first critic in the United States—this is the story of the 
last third of his life; and itis perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive chapters of the three. It is a chapter especially 
to be commended to the studious attention of the myriads of 
young men who look wistfully toward a literary career, and 
are so absorbed in gazing at the top of the ladder that they 
have no time to look for the bottom round. This is the 
book to tell them where the bottom round is, and how to get 
on, and how thereafter to mount, round by round. It hardly 
need be added that Mr. Frothingham has done his work as 
biographer admirably. 


Captain Mansana, and Other Stories. By Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Not long 
ago the twenty-fifth anniversary of the appearance of the 
first novel in this series, ‘‘Synnove Solbak<en,” was cele- 
brated in Norway by a great popular gathering, and the 
receipt of innumerable messages of congratulation and ad- 
miration from all parts of the world. Bjornson is not only 
the foremost figure in Norway, but one of the foremost men 
in the modern world ; his genius is so varied, so active, so 
intense, that it seeks many channels, and has been fruitful 
over a very large field of thought and life. Such men en- 
ergize the whole generation into which they are born. If 
these stories are having anything like the circulation thev 
ought to have, Americans are discovering for themselves 
those literary qualities which have made Bjornson’s success. 
In the story from which this volume takes its name the 
novelist leaves Norway. and finds characters, incidents and 
acenes f.r his ro.uance under the more genial sky of Italy; 
his keen insight into character aud life, his fine perception 
of the poetic possibilities of human relationships, his gift of 
trenchant and picturesque narrative, do. not forsake him in 
this new field, and no reader will lay the volume down with- 
out the consciousness of having met an original and com- 
manding spirit. Ofthe other stories which comprise the 
book, ‘‘ The Railroad and the Church-Yard,” has already 
appeared in English, and is regarded as one of Bjornson’s 
most characteristic efforts. No other series of novels now 
being published surpasses this in originality, keenness of 
vision, incisiveness of style, and general range of thought and 
feeling. 


Vice Versa; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstey. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) This book, which has had a decided 
success in England, is a capital piece of extravagant drollery. 
By a bit of necromancy a father and son change places just 
as the latter is about to set out for boarding school at the 
close of the holiday season. The father, who is very unre- 
sponsive to appeals to his generosity.and very unsympathetic 
in the matter of the hardships of a school-boy’s life, finds 
himself, bya marvelous change of circumstances, in the place 
of his son undergoing the drudgery and the hardship of a 
school-boy in a second-rate English boarding-school. The 
situation affords an almost unlimited variety of incidents 
for comic treatment, and the author has not failed to make 
good use of them. If the story is a pure extravaganza, it 
has an air of naturalness which makes it very successful. 


The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution. By George 
G. Romanes, M. A., LL.D., F.R.S8. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) This little volume contains a luminous epitome, by 
a competent author, of the argument of Darwinian evolution, 
of which Mr. Darwin spoke in terms of marked approval. 
The author, however, needlessly thinks himself an opponent 
of such writers on natural theology as Paley, Bell and Chal- 
mers—believing that if species were slowly evolved the 
evidence of their supernatural creation ‘‘has been utterly 
and forever destroyed.” He might as well say that the 
evidence of artificial character of cloth has been destroyed 
by the disappearance of the cards and spinning-wheels and 
looms with which our graidmothers literally manufactured 
the article. The evidence of design may remain when the 
process of construction has been indefinitely lengthened. 


Billy Blew-Away's alphabetical, orthographical and philo- 
logical picture book for learners. (Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co.) The brightest possible of primers; the pictures 
being white silhouettes on a blue back-ground ; vivacious, 
humorous, attractive ; each picture being devoted to illus- 
trating a sentence which repeats one letter, as ‘‘ Frivolous 
friends frequently frolic!” Here is not only reading with- 
out tears, but with laughter. The first evening it came into 
our household it traveled round the circle, welcomed, from 
youngest to oldest, with merriment. 


Babvyland. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) A folio of rhymes 
and stories and pictures edited by the editors of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake.” It is worthy of its parentage; a sort of scrap- 
book such as a wise sister or mother might make out of the 
pages of that magazine, with perhaps some material from 
other sources. For the mother or sister who bas not time to 
make the scrap-book herself, and amuse the baby in the 
process, it is a capital substitute. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co. have published a new and en- 
larged edition of Miss Parloa’s excellent manual of ‘ First 
Principles of Household Management and Cookery.” 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue their edition of ‘* Thanatop- 
sls,” ‘The Flood of Years,” and ‘‘Among the Trees,” 
Bound together in one volume, it makes a handsome illustra- 
trated gift book for the season. 

—Ward & Drummond issue a list of the International 8. 8, 
Lessons with Golde: Texts, some suggestions for Bible 
Reading, etc. and blank pages for teacher’s memoranda, in a 
very convenient form for the vest pocket. 

—The children should pass a vote of thanks to Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for putting the Fables of sop, etc., in so at- 
tractive a form as they have done in the ‘‘ Book of Fables,” 
chosen and phrased by Horace E. Scudder. 

—The “ Magazine of Art” for August and September con- 
tains avery interesting architectural review of Canterbury 
Cathedral, with some very fine illustrations, of which we 
note especially the view of the Cathedral from the north-east 
and the Baptistery. 

—Macmillan & Co. have issued a low-priced edition of 
Butcher & Lang’s prose translation of the Odyssey. This is 
& product of the finest English scholarship and decidedly the 


-best pgose rendering of the great poem. It is handsomely 


printed and is cheap only in price. 

—It is our experience that there is no so good list of litera- 
ture, English and American, as Putnam’s ‘‘ Best Reading.” 
All book buyers will welcome the second series, containing 
the more important English and American publications for 
the five years ending December 31, 1881. 

—The latest addition to the Epochs of Modern History 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) is the ‘Epoch of Reformation ”— 
1830-1850—by Justin Macarthy, which gives a clear and con- 
cise account of the constitutional changes which have radi- 
cally modified the English system of government during that 
time. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co., announce among other forthcoming 
publications an introduction to the Study of Philosophy, 
by GQ. Stanley Hall. Dr. Hall’s ample know'edge and 
admirable methods will fasten attention upon this book as 
one likely to treat the great theme which it discusses with 
freshness and originality. 

—*‘ Chatterbox Junior” is very attractive. Its many pict - 
ures, with the accompanying’ sketches, will afford profitable 
amusement through many a long winterevening. Both pict- 
ures and stories are greatly varied in character, and are 
all of considerable merit. It has a cover of vivid colors, 
which will make anv child dance with delight. It is pub- 
lished by R.Worthington, New York. 

—‘ Kinley Hollow,” published by Henry Holt & Co. in 
the Leisure Hour Series, is a story of unusual interest. Mr. 
Hollister had made a very thorough study of early Connecti- 
cut history, but the dramatic power which he has displayed 
in the use of historical materials is surprising. He has 
written a novel of genuine ability and worth and has deline- 
ated with uncommon strength and freshness the life of old 
New England. 

—One of the most important publications of the season is 
a ‘History of Art in Ancient Egypt,” by Georges Perrot, 
announced by A. C. Armstrong & Co. It will be a handsome 
quarto profusely illustrated with cuts and many full page il- 
lustrations, and will be in effect a history of life and man- 
ners in Egypt. The new methods of art study, first applied 
by Winkelman, involve the study of the whole life of a peo- 
ple, and in this work the author has approached his theme 
with the amplest knowledge and in the most philosophical 
spirit. He has utilized the great mass of archeological dis- 
coveries in Egypt to recover and represent Egyptian life in 
its most characteristic and significant aspects, and has pro- 
duced a book which will undoubtedly take rank with the 
great standard art works of the world. 

—J. W. Bouton, New York, makes a preliminary announce- 
ment of the following works to appear this Fall: ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Works of Meissonier,” comprising 320 reproduetions 
from the original paintings, in photogravure, in 16 monthly 
parts, imperial folio. ‘‘ Makart’s Five Senses,” reproduced 
in photogravure ; upright, imperial folio. ‘* History of An- 
cient Art,” from the German of John Winckelman, by G. Hen- 
ry Lodge, M. D. with life of the author prefixed; four vol- 
umes, royal quarto, printed by hand on heavy calendered pa- 
per, illustrated with portrait au.d proof impression of 75 fine 
engravings in outline. 100 numbered copies only. ‘A De- 
scriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Works of Don Diego 
Velasquez de Silva and Bartoleme Esteban Murillo.” 
Comprising a list of the paintings of these artists classified 
by subjects; the name of the present owner, and a minute 
description of each picture, with its history from the earliest 
known date, and references to the oldest authors by whom it 
has been mentioned, the collections in which it has existed, or 
sales in which it may have appeared, with prices realized, 
and other historical notes, Also a list of the engravings after 
each composition, and a complete index. Illustrated with etch- 
ings. By Charles B. Curtis, M. A. 18mo. Also an edition of 100 
copies, imperial 8vo, on large paper (Whatman’s), with the 
etchings in two states. ‘‘ Catalogue of the Masterpieces of 
Modern Art” throughout the world. By F.G. Dumas. 130 
illustrations. 8vo. Uniform with the Salon Catalogue. 
‘*Cradle-land of Arts and Creeds; or, Nothing New Under 
The Sun.” By Charles J. Stone, Barrister-at-Law, Inner 
Temple. 8vo. ‘Liber Amopris; or, the New Pygmalion.” 
(By William Hazlitt.) Reprinted from the rare suppressed 
edition of 1823. With portrait. 12mo. ‘‘ Bible Myths,” and 
their Parallels iu other Religions. Being a comparison of the 
Old and New Testaments’ Myths and Miracles with those of 
Heathen Nations of Antiquity, considering also their origin 
aud meaning. With numerous illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
‘6 Medical Economy in the Middle Ages.” A contribution to 
the History of European Morals from the Time of tne Roman 
Empire to the close of the Fourteenth Century. 8vo. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Southern reports give promise of a good tobacco crop. 

—Austria has voted 700,000 florins for the sufferers by the 
floods in the Tyrol. 

—The total valuation of real and personal estate for the 
State of New York amounts to $2,783,682,567. 

—The Khedive will bestow on General Wolseley the grand 
cordon of the Order of Osmanli. 

—The number of summer visitors at Nantucket, Mass., ex- 
clusive of those brought by excursion steamers, is estimated 
at 11,063. 

—Gen. Sherman has denied the truth of the statement that 
there are plans on foot for an extensive reassignment of 
army offices. 

—Earl Granville, Professor Roseoe, of Owens College, Man- 
chester, and the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, have joined the Long- 
fellow Memorial list. 

—Secreiary Chandler has appointed the committee of in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the ‘‘ Jeannette” and the cir- 
cumstances of her loss. 

—There was & rumor in Vienna on Friday last that the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia were secretly crowned dur- 
ing their late visit to Moscow. 

—At Balbriggan, Ireland, where the celebrated hosiery is 
manufactured, a factory was destroyed last week and three 
hundred persons were thrown out of employment. 

—A jeweler of Cincinnati, exhibiting at the Exposition 
Building, had his case opened by two thieves last week, and 
diamonds and jewelry valued at $12,000 were stolen. 

—Last week the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
received upwards of a thousand persons in the Government 
House at Victoria, B. C., and there was a garden party given 
afterwards in their honor. 

—A Cambridge (Mass.,) man arrived in a frontier village 
recent!y just asa gang of cow-boys had “taken the town.” 
His first exclamation was, ‘‘ Have you folks a college here 
already ?”—[Philadelphia News. 

—The long list of murders in Ireland has still another 
added to it in the death of James Hickey, a farmer in 
county Tipperary. Two brothers of a family lately evicted 
have been arrested on suspicion. 

—The entire number of immigrants from three steamships 
one day last week was 731, a surprisingly small number in 
contrast with the figures of last spring, when one ship-load 
alone was counted by thousands. 

—A Swampscott, Mass., fisherman, last week caught a 
real torpedo or electric fish a few miles off the coast. When 
they reached shore the thing turned on its batteries and 
knocked down the men who tried to land it. 

—The small-pox at Cape Town is spreading, and almost 
daily victims are left to die alone, although two doctors are 
employed to treat patients gratuitously. The number of cases 
is estimated at between four and five hundred. 

—tThe heavy rains undermined a house on Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia, last Thursday, and at half past four o’clock the 


next morning the building fell, burying eight or nine per-. 


sons in the ruins. At last accounts all were rescued. 

—There died in Philadelphia last week an old negro eighty- 
four years of age. For fifty-five years he had been a resi- 
dent of that city, and his end in life had been to hoard 
money. He died, it is said, worth over $100,000 in real es- 
tate. 

—An old bachelor leaving his boarding-house for a week’s 
journey, after taking leave of his landlady, stepped up to a 
salt mackerel on the table, shook him by the tail and said, 
‘*Good-by, old fellow, I will see you when I return.”—[Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 

—It was reported last week that a ton of arsenic had been 
washed into Second River, a tributary of the Passaic, in New 
Jersey. As 140,000 people are dependent upon the supply of 
water drawn from this source, there is naturally a good deal 
of alarm felt in consequence. 

—The Hudson River along the city front of New York city 
rose on Saturday last to a greater height than has been 
known for thirty years. In Jersey City, at the Pavonia 
Ferry house, the water was a foot deep on the floors of the 
waiting-room, and occasioned much inconvenience to passen 
gers. 

—On Tuesday, September 26, a cane rush occurred between 
the sophomore and freshman classes of Dartmouth College, 
and after a struggle of three-quarters of an hour the former 
secured the trophy, which will doubtless soon appear sliced 
crosswise as watch-charms, orsliced lengthwise as memorable 
teothpicks, or something of the sort. 

—A new food fish has been discovered which is believed to 
be of great value. It is described as very handsome, and 
specimens have been sent on to. Washington to be identified 
and named. Captain J. W. Collins, of Gloucester, Mass., 
discovered them while on a recent voyage to the edge of the 
Guli Stream, and they were caught at a depth of about one 
hundred and twenty fathoms. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A convention of the temperance organizations of Massachusetts 
was held at Boston September 28. The Rev. Julius H. Seelye was 
elected president. Various resolutions were passed calling for amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the State prohibiting the sale or manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor in the State. 

—The 173d annual meeting of the NewHaven East Consociation was 
held in the First Church at Fair Haven September 26. The delegates 
Teported the various churches of the consociation as progressing. The 
topic, “ The Attitude of the Church toward the New Phases of Tem- 
perance Reform,” was discussed, and the unanimous feeling of the 
Meeting was, that the time had come for the church to take an active 
part inthe temperance movement. Over eighty per cent of the 
arrests made in New Haven last year were due to intemperance. 

—The 99th convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of New York was held in St. Augustine’s Chapel on Houston 
Street, New York last week. Bishop Potter presided. In his address he 
referred to the fact that the diocese was within one year of complet- 
ing a cenwury since its organization. The committee on 








the Book of Common Prayer deemed such a change undesirable at 
present. The effort was made to settle the difficulty about the 
Episcopal fund with the Albany diocese, and a resolution appoiating 
& committee to find out what sum would be satisfactory to both 
dioceses was carried. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—A prayer-meeting will be held each day at noon in the chapel, 174 
Grand Street, New York. 

—The Seventh Annual Meeting of the New York Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, will be held at Saratoga Springs, Oct. 
18, in the Second Presbyterian Church. 

—The New York and Brooklyn Congregational Association will 
hold their autumn meeting in the Park Congregational Church on 
Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 10. 

—Free religious services were begun October 1, in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the ministrations of the Rev. G. 
F. Pentecost, at 3 P.M, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins will conduct the 
music. 

—The classes for writing, phonography, music, and the languages, 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
York, began Oct. 2. These together with the lectures are free to the 
members. 

—The New York Sunday-school Association began its regular 
classes for the season Sept. 30, at the Broadway Tabernacle at 4 P. Mm. 
The classes for Infant Class teachers will meet in the rooms of the 
Fulton’Street Prayer-Meeting Association on Tuesday afternoon at 
4P,M., under charge of Ralph Wells. 

—The various ministerial associations of New Yor« are again 
organizing for the year’s work. ‘The Pastors’ Association of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church met at the room of the Synod, Sept. 25, 
and discussed the revised liturgy. The Methodist ministers, at their 
meeting in the rooms of the Book Concern, talked for and against 
the terme of the itinerancy system. Before the Baptist ministers the 
Rev. J. A. Manning, of Keyport, N.J., read an essay on ** The De- 
fects in Christian Life,” which called forth the highest approval. The 
Universalist ministers made arrangements for the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new church on Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, and also 
devised a plan of work for their meetings this winter. 


THE WEST. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago have issued 
invitations to the ministers of the Northwest, to attend a conven- 
tion, to meet in Chicago October 11, 12 and 13 to consider the ques- 
tion of revival work. It is announced that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
dr., of London, will address the convention. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 

—C, F. Spaulding, of Texas, has received a call to the Powelton 
Avenue Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Lewis A. Eaton, recently ordained in the Central Church at Sa- 
lem, Mass., sailed for Bangkok, Siam, Sept. 30. 

—Alfred H. Kellogg has resigned from the pastorate of the Jeffer- 
son Avenue Church at Detroit, Mich., to devote himself to studies in 
Egyptology. 

—R. E. Burton, pastor of the First Church at Fairport, N. Y., has 
resigned, the resignation to take effect Nov. 1. He has received a 
call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

—R. R. Williams and wife, Mr. Fisher and wife, Mr. Hale and 
wife, and Mr. Newhall, with several others, sailed Sept. 30 for India, 
Burmah, and Siam. Farewell services were held in the First Baptist 
Church, on Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.,on the eveniug of 
Sept. 27, the Rev. Jesse B. Thomas presiding. 

—G. B. Simmons, pastor of the church at Greenbush, N.Y., has 
resigned. 

—Benjamin D. Hahn has been ordained pastor of the church at 
Westerly, R. I. 

—J. T. Smith, pastor of the church at Warwick, R. I., has re- 
signed. ; 

—E. H. Chand'er, pastor of the church at Saco Me., has received 
a call to the Broadway Church at Cambridge, Mass. 

—E. W. Ricker has accepted a call to the Freewill Church at 
Lake Village, N. H , and will enter upon his duties Oct. 1. 

—G. H. Starring, pastor of the church at Princeton, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a call to Quincy, Mich. 

—I. Wilkinson has resigned the pastorate of the church at Bloom- 
ingdale, Mich. 

—Winfield Scott, of California, has been appointed chaplain in the 
United States army. 

—W. R. Northrup has resigned from the church at Pewamo, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Henry J. Vandyke, of Newport, R. I., has received a call to the 
Brick Church, at New York, to succeed Dr. Bevan. 

—Simon J.McPherson, pastor of the church at East Orange, N. J. 
has accepted a call to the Second Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—John McLachlan, of Pleasantvile, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
church at Waterloo, N. Y., and will begin his duties Oct. 8. 

—James W. Kirk, pastor of the church at Ashbourne, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the Leverington Church at Roxborough, Pa. 

—Jokn T. Carmichael his received a call to the pastorate of the 
First Church at Caledonia, N..Y. He has been supplying the pulpit 
of the church for some months. 

—Hugh Lamont, pastor of the church at Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—David M. Cooper was dismissed by the Lansing, Mich., Presby- 
tery to the Detroit Presbytery; William S. Pryse to the Presbytery 
of Kalamazoo; John R Stevenson to the Marshall Consociation of 
Congregational Churches, and Alfred L, Thurston to the Michigan 
Methodist Episcopal Conference. 

—R, A. Carahan will be installed pastor of the church at Hastings, 
Mich., November 1. 

—Jason Rodgers, pastor of the Pencoder Church at Glasgow, Del., 
died September 25. 

—Charles P. Fagnani will be ordained in Grace Chapel, East 
Twenty-third Street, New York, Oct 8. 

—Walter D. Buchanan and Franklin B. Dwight were accepted as 
candidates for the ministry by the New York Presbytery. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Stephen Haff has received a callto the church at Bay Shore 
LI. 

—George L. Gleason was ordained pastor of the church at 
Byfield, Mass. 

—John W. Savage, pastor of the church at North Stonington, has 
resigned, ‘ 

—E. B. Maglathlin of Duxbury, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Harvard, Mass. 

—Eldridge Mix was examined and accepted as pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church at Fall River, Mass. 

—Ray Palmer and wife will celebrate their golden wedding at their 
home in Newark, N. J., October 2. 

—David B. Spencer, a recent graduate of Andover, has been or- 
dained associate pastor, with Horace Bushnell, of the Storrs Church 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, 





—Arthur J. Benedict, of Meridan, N. H., has receiveda call to the 
church at Kensington, Conn. 

—Andrew Bigelow died at his residence at Southboro, Mass., 
September 23, aged seventy-three years. 

—Edward L. Chute, pastor of the church at Sangus, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the church at Duxbury, Mass. 

—Edgar C. Farrill, a recent graduate of Andover, was installed 
pastor of the church at Hopkinton, N. H., September 27. 

—John W. Savage, a graduate of the class of ’81 of Andover, was 
installed pastor of the Tower Hill Church, at Lawrerce, Mass. 
September 26. 

—Frank V. Mills was ordained to foreign missionary work, in the 
church at Windsor, Conn., September 19. He sails with his wife for 
China about the middle of October. 

—Justin E. Twichell, pastor of the Euchd Avenue Church, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned in consequence of the ill-health of his 
wife. He has received a call to the church at Westboro, Mase, 

—Warren F. Day, pastor of the church at East Saginaw, has re- 
signed. The resignation is to take effect immediately, and the pas- 
tor goes abroad for a year’s travel and study. The congregation pre- 
sented bim with a purse of $1,220. 

—John Howland preached a farewell sermon in the church at 
Danielsonville, Conn., September 24. He goes as a missionary to 
Mexico, sailing October 5. 

—Mr. Rollins has received a call to the church at Hookset, N. H. 

—T. C, Jerome has :eceived a call to the church at Gorham, N. H. 

- Ezra J. Riggs, pastor of the church at Rindge, N. H., has re- 
signed. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles F. Sweet, of Boston, has accepted a call to St. Luke’s 
church at Charleston, N. H. 

—James H. Ellis, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Wilkinsonville, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the church at Church Hili, Md. 

—Arthur Ritchie, rector of the Church of the Ascension at Chicago, 
an extreme ritualist, and known in the city as Father Ritchie, ane 
nounced recently that the Bishop would officiate at the High Mass to 
celebrate the feast of St. Michael. The Bishop published a card 
stating that no such office was recognized by the Episcopal Church 
It is thought that aseparation of the ciurch from the Episcopa 
Church will follow. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

—James M. Taylor has accepted a call to the Church of the Mes- 
siah, at North Adams, Mass. 

—Henry Blanchard will be instailed pastor of the First Church at 
North Portland, October 4. 

—S. H. Roblin was ordained pastor of the 1sewly-organized church 
at Genoa, N. Y., September 14. 

—G, H. Harmoor has accepted a call tothe church at Galesburg, 
Ill., and a professorship in the Divinity School a tLombard Uni- 
versity. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Lyman Clark (Unitarian), of Petersham, Mass., has received a 
call to the church at Ayer, Mass, 

—F. C. Overbaugh (Methodist), pastor of the church at Amityville, 
L. I., has resigned, and gone to Ohio. 

—W. A. Luce (Methodist) has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Fall River, Mass,. in consequence of ill-health. 

—Louis H. Schneider (Lutheran), pastor of the church at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has resigned, and is considering a call to New York. 

—H. Price Collier (Unitarian) was ordained paster of the First 
Church at Hingham, Mass., Sept. 27. Tne Kev. Brooke Herford 
preached the sermon. 

—Mr. McClenihein (United Presbyterian), was brutally assaulted 
by a deacon of his church, at Avondale, Ohio, Sept 27. The trouble 
was the result of a church trial. 

—O. J. Wait (Christian) of Franklin, N. H., has resigned the 
pastorate to accept the Presidency of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

—J. B. Forbes (Unitarian) preached his farewell sermon in the 
church at Lowell, Mass., September 24. 

—Newall Culver (Methodist) of the New Hampshire Conference, 
died at Pittefieid, Mass., September 24. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The Methodist Chapel at Hope Valley, Conn., was built about 
forty years ago. The original society died out, or moved away, and 
the church building was sold for a town hall. ‘the Methodist Church 
at Hebron, Conn., have come into possession of the chapel, and hav- 
ing made needed repairs and alterations the chapel was rededicated 
Sept. 24.——The Central Methodist Church at Brocton, Mass., was 
rededicated Sept. 24.——A Church of Humanity was formed at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Sept. 24.——The Presbyterian Orphanage was dedi- 
cated Sept. 26. The building is located on Kingsessing Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.——The Baptist Chapel at Pittsfield, Mass., will be 
finished in two weeks: the floors will be painted inetead of carpeted. 
—tThe Protestant Episcopal Church at Guilford, N. Y., has been 
improved, and was opened for services Sept.{21.——The Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Cburch at New York are building a 
bandsome edificeon the corner of Madison Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street, which will cost $225,000 with the ground. The Rev. O. H. 
Tiffany, it is expected, will take charge of the church in the spring. 
In the meantime servicer are held in the school, 20 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, and Dr. J. M. Buckley or some minister of the New York 
Conference will preach.——The Reformed Dutch Church at Hariem, 
N. Y., has raised the sum of $3,000 on its property in 122d Street 
near Third Avenue.——The St. James Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Fair Haven, Conn., has been improved ata cost of three thousand 
dollars.——The Calvary Baptist Church at New York will be com- 
pleted about Dec. 1.—The Methodist Episcopal Church on East 
Eleventh Strect, New York, was reopened Sept. 24, after under- 
going extensive repairs.——The consecration of St. Mark’s Protes- 
ant Episcopal Church at Adams, Mass., took place Sept. 25. The 
services were conducted by Bishop Paddock before a large audience. 
——New chimes are being hung in the Battell Chapel at Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn.— aA new Episcopal Church is to be built 
at Shelburne, Mass., through the liberality of Mr. J.T. Montgomery. 
The building will cost from $15,000 to $2¢,000.——The corner-stone 
for a new Presbyterian Church was laid at Flemington, N. J., Sept. 
26.——The Congregational Church {at Sharon, Vt., celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its organization, Sunday, Sept. 24. 
——tThe Methodist Episcopal Church at Lockport has been altered 
and enlarged at the expense of $5,000, which amount was raised at 
the morning service, Sept. 24.——‘fhe Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Moorestown, N. J., was dedicated Sept. 28.——The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Putnam, UConn., is being repaired and improved at a 
cost of $400.——A new and beautifal Congregational church is in 
course of erection at Westfield, N. J.——The celebration of the 
twenty-fifth annviersary of the North Avenne Congregational 
Church of Boston, Mass , took piace Sept. 26 ——Christ Church, at 
Boston, Mase., has been artistically decorated.——The Orthodox 
Chapel at Andover, N. H., was dedicated Sept. 26.——The Congre- 
gational S-ciety at Nashua, N. H., have expended $1,000 on an organ 
and other improvements in their church_——Opening exercises were 
held in Faith Chapel, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 28, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications délivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y. 

‘‘The Young People of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 

‘* The Nervous System.” 


’ 


“ Vice-Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers.” By F. 
Anatey. 


“L.L.L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons.” By Arthur B. 


Clark, 
“The Principles of Sociology.” By Herbert 
Spencer. 
E. P. Dutton, N. Y. 
‘““Sermons.”’ By the Rev. E. A. Washburn. 


Barrer & Bros, N. Y. 
‘Political History of Recent Times.” 
helm Miller, 
*“*The Kingdoms of Ireland.” 
pole. 
“The Talking Leayes.”’, 
dard. 
English Men of Letters. 
Leslie Stephen. 
Franklin Square Library. 
“A Short History of Ireland.” By Geo. Wal- 
pole. 
‘** Kept ir the Dark.” 


By Wil- 
By George Wal- 
By William O. Stod- 


** Jonathan Swift.” By 


By Anthony Trollope. 


HovenTon, Mirriin & Co., N. Y. 
“Vocal Culture.” By Wm. R. and Francis T. Rus- 
sell, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
By L. S. Jones. 
By George Cary 


“The Hest Reading.’’ 2d series. 

‘“*Wreck of the Red Bird.” 
Eyglestor. 

* Three Great Poems.”’ 

** Six Months in Persia.” 


By Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
By Edward Slack. 
F. H. Reve, Chicago. 
** What is the Matter with Ireland.” By the Rev. 
H. W. Coilison. 
CuaRLEs ScRIBNER's Sons, N. Y. 
** Life of Major General Thomas.” By Thomas 
B. Van Horne. 
“The Giant Raft.” By Jules Verne. 
** My Portfolio.” By Austin Phelps. 
‘*Ting-A-Ling.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
N. TrpBais & Sons. 
“City Temple Pulpit.” Sermons by Joseph 
Parker. 
AMERICAN Tract Socrsty, N. Y. 
** Quiet Corners.” By Howe Benning. 
* Pen Pictures from Life.” 
“* Mawedo, the Palm-Maiden.” By Rev. R. H. 
Nassau. 
‘* Druerstock.” By Miss L. Bates. 
Rost. CARTER & Bros., N. Y. 
**Memoirs of Rey. William Goodell, D.D.” 
the Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D.D. 
OuiveR Ditson, Boston. 
By W. O. Perkins. 


By 


** The Choral Choir.” 
W. F. Draper, Andover. 


“The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection.” 
Charles Morrison. 


By 


Fonk & WaaGna.ts, N. Y. 
‘The Conversion of Children.” By E. D, Ham- 
mond. 
*“*Homiletic Encyclopedia.” 
ranged by K. A. Bertram. 
Ginn & HeEatu, Boston. 


Selected and ar- 


“ Multiplication and Division Table.” By Leon- 
ard Waldo. 
** Reader’s Guide to English History.” By Wm. 


F, Allen. 

“First Principles of Household Management.” 
By Marie Parioa. 

*“*The Bodley Grandchildron and their ‘Trip 
through Holland.”’ By H. E. Scudder. 

JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago. 
“ Life of Haydn.” By Louis Nohl. 
Macmituan & Co., N. Y. 

“The Secret of Power.” By Alexander Mac- 
laren. 

*A Short History of French Literature.” 
Geo. Saintsbury. 


By 


NaTIonaL Tem. Soc. anD Pus. Hevse, Phila, 
“ Dialogues on Drink.” By Benj. Ward Richard- 
son. 
“Stimulants and Narcotics.” 
Howe. 
“ Results of Researches on Alcohol.” 
Ward Richardson. 
“The Heredity of Alcohol.” By Nathan Allen. 
“ Diet for Mothers.” By James Edmunds, M. D. 
NaTIonaL Scuoor oF ELocuTion, Phila. 
“ The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 10.” Edited by 
Mre, J. E. Shoemaker. 
J, R. Oseoop & Co., Boston. 
* Jeannette.” By Lieutenant Danenhower. 
* Grandmother's Garden.” By Kate Sanborn. 
Puitiips & Hont, N. Y. 
** Character Sketches.” By Abel Stevens. 
UNIVERSALIST Pus. House. 


“ Life of Edwin H. Chapin, D. D.” By Sumner 
Bilis. 


By James Mai 


By Benj. 


Tuomas WuiTTaken, N. Y. 
“The Thomas 4 Kempis Birthday Book.” By 
W. E. Winks. 
“ Science Without God.” By H. Didon, 
* Miss Dewberry’s Scholars.” By Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster. 





“Charles Dickens 
by his eldest daughter, 


Birthday Book.” Compiled 


MAGAZINES. 

The Century, Harpers’ Monthty Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Wide-Awake, Atlantic, The Art Amatenr, 
New Jerusalem Magazine, Universalist Quarterly, 
Phrenological Journal, The Portfolio, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOB THE 


Schaff-Herzog. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Religious Knowledge. 
By Puivir Scnarr, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the best works for experienced 
canvaseers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 








ALSO FOR THE 
Life and Characteristics 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. 
Superbly Illustrated. 
Canvassers will find this one of the most popular 
books of the day. Send for descriptive circulars 
and terms. 





ALSO FOR THE 


CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS, 


No book issued this year has had higher or better 
indorsements. Agents have astonishing success 
with it. Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


A catalogue of all our publications free. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


CAPTAIN MANSANA, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By BsornsTJERNE 
Bsornson. ‘Translated from the Norse by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. 1 vol.,16mo, #1 00. 
**(‘aptain Mansana ” is a deeply interesting story 

of Italy and the Italian revolution. The book con- 

taine also two Norwegian stories, written with the 
remarkable vigor and simple charm for which 

Bjornson is famous. 


A NEW BODLEY BOOK. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, 
AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND 
By Horace E. ScupperR, author of the 
other Bodley books. With many illustra- 
tions and a very attractive cover, $1 50. 
The host of young and older readers who have en- 
joyed the previous Bodley books will be delighted 
with this, which introduces a new set of Bodleys, 
who have a wonderfully good time in Holland, see- 
ing its curious sights and hearing the exceedingly 
interesting stories of its history. 


HOUSEHOLD SAXE. 


Tue ComPpLete PoeticaL Works or JOHN 
G. SAXE. New Household Edition, uniform 
with Household Whittier, Longfellow, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $2 00: half calf, $4.00; mo- 
rocco or tree calf, #5 00. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 


New Epition. Compiled by WILLIAM Rus- 
SELL. Ke-edited by Francis T. Russe.L, 
formerly Professor of Oratory at Trinity 
and Hobart Colleges. 1 vol. 12mo, with 
illustrations. $1.25. 

A carefully revised and greatly improved edition, 
from entirely new plates, of a book which has for 
many years been the best and most acceptable text- 
book on Voca! Calture. 





*,” For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receiptof price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co,, BOSTON. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. 





Said to be the most important musical 
event since the production of“ Elijah ’’ 
in 1846. 


THE PUBLICATION OF 
GOUNOD’S ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION; 


A Sacred Trilogy - 
Part I,—Cauvary. 
Part I,—Tue Resvrrection. 
Part ITI,—PeEnvTecost. 


Words and music by Gounop, and English 
translation by TROUTBECK. 


Societies wishing to practice this remarkable 
word, the masterpiece of its author, should 
lose no time in procuring copies. 


PRICH, $1.00. 





For Sale by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OG, Hi DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


| By Dantet C. BEARD. 





Charles Scribner's SOnS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


1. 


The American Boy's Handy Book 
Or, Wuat To Do anv How To Do Ir. 


With more than 300 


illustrations by the author. 1 vol., 8vo, 


$3.00. 


Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, in- 
ventive and practical American boy the things he 
really wants to know, the thousand things he wants 
to do, and the ten thousand ways in which he can 
do them, with the helps and ingenious contrivances 
which every boy can either procure or make. The 
author divides the book among the sports of the 
four seasons ; and he has made an almoert exhaust- 
ve collection of the cleverest modern devices—be- 
sides himself inventing an immense number of cap- 
ital and practical ideas. 


Il. 
The Story of Siegfried. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. With aseries of superb 

illustrations by Howarp Py.e. 
$2.00 

Mr. Baldwin has, for the firat time, opened to 
young readers the wonderful world of the Nibel 
ungen Legend. He has given the story of Siegfried, 
simply and strongly told, with all its fire and action, 
yet without losing any of that strange charm of the 
myth, and that heroic pathos, which every previous 
attempt at a version has failed to catch. 


III. 
History of the Christian Church. 


I vol., 
square 12mo. 


By Purutie ScuaFr, D.D. VolumelI. Aros- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY. S8vo., 880 pages. 
4 00. 


The publication of Dr. Schaff’s “ History of the 
Christian Church ” was begun nearly a quarter of a 
century ago but was for many years suspended, in 
consequence of pressing calls into other fields of 
labor. The author has now entered upon its com- 
pletion in earnest, and has entirely re-written and 
expanded the first section of the work. This vol- 
ume will be followed at intervals by others, carry- 
ing the narrative to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

rv. 


Logic and Life. 
WITH OTHER SERMONS. 

By Rev. H. 8. Hotuanp, M. A., Senior Stu- 
dent of Christ Chureh, Oxford. With an 
introductory notice by President 
PORTER. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. 
President Porter in introducing these sermons to 

the American public says: “The casual reader of 

this volume, however c@relessly he may turn its 
leaves, can scarcely fail to find his attention arrest- 


ed by many passages which are striking for fervid 
eloquence and weighty and profound reflection.” 


¥. 
Edward the Third. 

By Rev. W. WaRBuRTON, M. A. With three 
Maps and two Genealogical Tables. 
16mo. 
$1.00. 


Noau 


1 vol. 
(Epochs of Modern History Series.) 
ve 
The Christian Religion. 
By Professor GrorGe P. Fisuer, D.D. 1 
vol. Paper, 30c.; cloth, 40c. 
A special discount will be made for lots of 25 or 


more. 
Vil. 


UNIFORM, AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF THE 


Works of the late G. P. Marsh: 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 


NEW, 


LANGUAGE. 


Tue ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, AND OF EARLY LITERA- 
TURE IT EMBODIES, 


THe EartH as Mopirrep By Human Ac- 
Tron. A new edition of ‘‘ Man and Nature.” 
Each, 1 vol., crown 8yo. $2.00 

The three volumes in sets, $5.00, 





*," These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


IT IS 


Hard to Pronounce 


correctly and smoothly the name of 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, but 


it is 
Sate to Pronounce 


this great Norwegian writer one 
of the most remarkable and emi- 
nent novelists of the day. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company call 


attention to their edition of his 


works, comprising the following 
stories: 
Synnove  Solbaken. 


It is strong, and vigorous with a vigor born 
of simplicity, realistic in the better sense, and 
tender and pathetic. It has the charm of an 
idy], and it gives a portraiture of Northern 
character so true and vivid as to be almost 


photographic.—Boston Journal. 
Arne. 


The reading public should know that snch 
books are a positive blessing, and, like the 
songs of the best poets, awaken those aspira- 
tions that elevate and ennoble the mind and 
heart. Mr. Anderson is doing a noble service 
to the cultured readers of America in transla- 
ting the stories and songs of Norway’s brill- 
iant author. If you wish to be charmed by 


simple descriptions, and made conversant 
with the subtle feelings of his characters, read 
**Arne.”—[New England Journal of Educa- 


tion (Boston). 
A Happy Boy. 


This is the story which made Bjirnson’s 
reputation national, and it is one of the sweet- 
est and purest novels ever written.—[The 


Christian Union. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


It has the same beautiful style in narrative, 
conversation, and portrayal of life that is the 
The 


heroine, Petra, is a genius, the passionate, 


distinguishing mark of all his works. 
tumultous, emotional elements of whose 
early life are portrayed with a rare power. 

. . The book is full of fascinating 
pictures of Norwegian life.-{New Haven 
Palladium. 

The series is completed by the following 
volumes, which are uniform in style (1 vol. 
each, 16mo, attractive binding) and price 
(#1) with those mentioued above :— 

THE BRIDAL MakCH, AND OTHER STORIES. 

CAPTAIN MANSANA, AND OTHER STORIES. 

MAGNHILD. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 








Boston, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST P UBLISHED. | 
A NEW WORK BY 


CANON FARRAR. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. Farrak, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of West- 
minster, author of ‘* The Life of Christ,” ‘* The 
Life aud Work of St. Paul,” etc. 

“*It describes the deep'y interesting events of the 
early days of the Christian Church, and the state of 
politics and society in which the Chureh grew up. 
An account is given of the lives and writings of the 
three pillar apostles, St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John, with an explanation of their Epieties and of 
the Apocalypee. The social and political conditions 
of the Roman Empire, and the relation of the Church 
with it. are treated with Canon Farrar’s well-known 
learning and eloquence." 

With this work the important series of volumes on 
the Early Church, commenced with Canon Farrar’s 
**Life of Christ” and ‘*Life and Work of St. Paul,” 
is completed. 

2 vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. 
Price, per ret. $5. : 

A cheaper edition in 1 vol., with Nctes, etc., $2. 


The Harmony of the Bible 
with Science. 


By Samvet Kinns, Ph.D., ¥.R.A.S. With 
1 vol., large octavo, over 500 pages, 
Price, $3. 


110 
illustrations. 
extra cloth, beveled, gilt top. 


CR If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


The Land of Flowers. 


FLORIDA 


FOR 
Tourists, Invalids and 
Settlers: 


Containing Practical Information regarding 
Climate, Soil and Productions; Cities, 
Towns, and People; Scenery and Re- 
sorts; The culture of the Orange ° 

and other Tropical Fruits ; 
Farming and Gardening; 
Sports; Routes of 
Travel, etc. 


By GEORGE M. BARBOUR. 


With Map and numerous lilustra- 
tions. | 2mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 











The most comprehensive and authentic book 
on Florida published, indorsed by the Gover- 
nor of Florida and Commissioners of Immi- 
gration. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bend Street, New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“<VWide, Wide World.’’ 


NOBODY, « srory, 12mo, $1.75. 


Uniform with: 





MY DESIRE. 12mo. ‘ ‘ $1.75 
THE END OF A COIL. 12mo. 1.75 
THE LETTER OF CREDIT.12mo.1.75 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds 
By Turo. L. Cuyter, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. a ; ‘ - $0.75 


Moses and the Prophets. 


A Review of Prof. W. Roperrson Situ 
and Dr. A. Kugnen. By Wistiam Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. $1.50 


The Human Mind. 


A Treatise on Mental Philosophy. By 
Epwarp Jonn Hamitton, D.D. 
8vo. $3.00 


Fifteen j or, Lydia’s Happenings. 
By Mrs. Jennie M. Drinkwater Conxk- 
LIN. 12mo. . ‘ . $1.50 


ROBT, CARTER & BROTHERS 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, tage pre 
on receipt of the price. - peepelt, 


The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. | 


QUR GLAD | 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities and ablest critics, to be a 
marked improvement on the many books 
heretofore offered. 
It contains 192 pages, handsomely printed. 
It combines 339 hymns, with music, among 
which will be found some of the choicest stan- 
dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and 
impressive, and the words purely devotional 
aud appropriate. This work can be used to 
advantage in prayer and praise meetings. A 
thorough examination of this book is solicited 
before adopting any other. 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30 

Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25c. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 FAST NINTH BST., 8i RANDOLPH BT,, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
By 'S. LASAR. 











Tue CHapeL Hymna is a new collection of 
hymns and tunes for use in Sunday Schools, Sem- 
inaries, Colleges and other religions assemblies. 
The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 uymns with 
appropriate TUNES, beantifully electrotyped, well 
printed on good paper and strongly bound. 

Price $40 per hundred copies. 

Single copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


52” Specimen pages sent free on application. 


BICLOW & MAIN. 


81 RANDOLPH ST., | 6 EAST NINTH ST., 
CHICAGO. NEWYORK. 


“MODEL NO. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers of 
primary departments, parents, and others, to 
a new library of 50 books specially intended 
for small children. 

The books are in good large type, on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth, and the 
library has nearly 4,000 pages of reading, and 
over 800 cuts. The books, by the best writers, 
are bright and sparkling, and cannot fail to 
please and instruct the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and is put 
in a nice chestnnt box. 


PRICH, $10 NET. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
75 Statn St., Rochester, 153 Wabash Av. 
Chicago, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


No. 10 JUST ISSUED. 


LOCUTILONIST’S ANNUAL. 200 pages. 
Latestand Best Readings, Dialogues ard ‘lab- 
ieaux Many ent rely new, and collected from the 
best writers forthe first time. Postpaid, 35c. ; Cloth, 
75c.; Gilt, S1. 
National school of Elocution and Oratory. 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
JouN H. BECHTEL, Se.t’y, 














Just Out. 
THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT 


Sermons, with Homiletical Matter. 
By JoskPH ParRKER, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gorham Plate 


Made by the GorHAM MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, SILVERSMITHS, should not be confound- 
ed with the ordinary Britannia or soft metal, 
as it is not intended for competition with such 
ware, but it is offered as being the BEST 
PLATED WARE made in this country and fully 
the equal of any produced in the world, being 
made of hard metal (Nickel Silver), hard 
soldered at every joint, and very heavily 
plated with pure Silver, while the finish is 
equal to that of their Solid Silver, and the 
same care is taken in the designs for the Gor- 
ham Plate, although the same patterns are 
never repeated in both. 














This Ware is now placed on the market at 
much less price than formerly, while the qual- 
ity is strictly maintained. 


No. 37 Unron SQUARE. 





|For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S, 





AMES P 





one 
Sy 
—_ pee 
SE — 


a 


tw BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 
always bears the above symbol, and name 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


ana 
e 


OL 


| 
WW A TCHES. 
Gents’ size, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 





lL Jewels, - - - - 
Gents’ size, Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, 13 
Jewels, : - - - - - - - - $16 
Gents’ size, Gold Hunting Cases, 13 Jewels 


from $32 50 upwar‘s. F 
Ladies’ size, German Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 
1l Jewela, - - - 
Ladies’ size, 
Jewels, - - - - 
Ladies’ size, Gold Hunting Cases, 
$32.50 upwards, 
All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 
Lad‘es’, Boys’ and Gents’ Silver Hunting Case 
Watches, Full Jeweled, Key Winders, a - B10 
Tilustrated Catalogue of Watches. Watch Charms, 
&c., sent free toany address. Every article we sel! 
is waranted to be exactly as represented. If not 
found 80, money refunded. 
CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


Coin silver, Hunting Cases, 13 
° “ . . - $16 
trom 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries cn 
hand ail the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Giliott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 














Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Prang’s Fine 3! Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 





“ PERFECTION” 
u 7 7 7 
STUDENT 
Deo 
LAMPS. 
After a thorough test with 
al! other student lamps, the 
United States Governmen! 
have decided this lamp supe- 
rior to all others, and have 
purchased over 10,000 fo 
Army posts and barracks 
throughout the country. 
Warranted not to leak or get 
out of order, 


Sold by all Lamp 
Dealers. 


A Thorough & 
Practical Test 


Has been made by many ladies residing near our 
sranch Offices, resulting in very large purchases of our 


“Automatic” Silent Sewing Machine. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Is now extended to those living remote from any 

established Branch of this Company. 

With the large number of applications received, 
many of them from persons whose business standing 
cannot readily be ascertained, we ask that allorders 
for machines on approval, sent to us from a 
distance, be accompanied by the cash price 
of the machine selected. 
lo any one ordering the machine under the above 

condition, and not entirely satisfied with it 
after reasonable trial, the 


MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 
MORE 7M, Awe om ICE THE WORK 


any other, in the same 
t 


SEWS Directly from ONE SPOOL, 








sides which the work is 


FAR BETTER & MORE DURABLE 
BY FAR the LIGH TR G 


TES 

and the only Sewing Machine that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY to HEALTH 
With these and many other unequalled advan- 
tages, can you afford to neglect this opportunity to 
investigate it in yourown home? Until you have | 
done so, do not be influenced by a low price, nor 
hurried into a decision. 
Write for particulars and New Illustrated Price List. 


| 





Willcox & Gibbs §.M, Co. 658Broadway, N.Y, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, Ete. 


CHICKERING 
|AWO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 

facture 'n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 

assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth 

mg to be desired. , The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING GPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 


m 


| instrument, and adapts it for use in any 


climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
4230 FiMth Ave.,N.¥. | 156 fremont-st., Bosiia, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are certainly best. having been so de 
creed at every Great World’s In- 
dustrial Competition for sixteen 


Vears; no other American organs having been 
found equal atany. Alsocheapest, Style 109; 3% 
<tavos; sufficient compass nd power, with best 
juality, for popular, sacred, and secuiar music in 
schools or families, atonly S22. 100 Other Styles 
at $30, $57, B66, $72, $78, $93, 8108, B14 to S500 and up. 
The larger styles are wholly unrivaied by any other 
organs. Also fur easy payments. New illustrated 
Catalogue free. 

This Company have commenced the 

manufacture of Upright Grand Pi- 

anos, introducing important imwrove- 
ments; adding to power and beauty of tone and dura 
bility Will notrequire tuning o-e-quarte: as much 
as other Pianos. Ilustrased Circelars FREE, 

‘the MASON & HAMLIN Orgun ond Piano 

Co.., 154 ‘lremont St., Boston; 46 E,. 4th S8t., New 
York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Cnicago. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmauship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


'S Organs 27 stops, $125. Pianos $297.50. 
3EATTY Syactory running day & night. Conlosye 
aton, N.J. 











ree. Address DanizL F. Beatty. Waahin 











STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


cop {1199_B’way, near 29h St., N. ¥ 
BRANCH | 779 Fase wt» Sreekiye. ‘ 
eIoRe | 47! ahth St., adetphia, 
OFFICES | 43 N. Charles st., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fabrica 
and of the most elaborate styles, cleaneu or oyed suc- 
cessfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or d 

Curtains, Window. Shades, Tabie 
etc., clean d or dyed. 

Employing the best attaivable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of Our business, we can confinent- 
y promi-e the best results and unurually prompt 
return of goods. Correspondence solicited. 

a received and returned by Express or by 
Mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 anD 7 JUHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


yed whole. 
overs Carpets, 








I ) 

gell’s Asthma and Qatarrh Remedy. 
Mrs. WT. Brown, Monroe, Texas, writes 
**I suffered with Asthma 30 years. 
P2/Your Great Remedy completely 
cured me. I wishall Asthmatic Sut 
Yep ferers to send thelr address aud get a 

» trial package Free of Charge.. It 
jrelieves instantly eo the pat eut can rest 
jand sieep comfortabiy Full s:ze by 
mail, $1. Sojd by druggists generally. 
Address D. Langeil, Wooster, O., Prop'r. 


- HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS—JERSEYS-SCUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 





D.Lan 








Four Grandsons of Eurotas—greatest of butter 
Cowe—now forsale. Prices reasonable. 
Address, HENRY E,. ALVORD, Manager. 
MouUNTAINVILLE, OnanceE Co., New York. 
ACCURATE 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
FREE. 








25 useful Household Articles. Send 3 


cent stamp for . Address EB. G, 
BIDEOUT & 00.. 10 Barclay St MX, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XXVI., No. 14. 
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and Mnsuranee. 


inancial 








THE WEEK. 
There is a constant shrinkage going on 
in the rates for foreign exchange. Com-| 
mercial exchange is selling at 4 80, bank- | 


er’s time exchange at 481, and for cash | 


at about 486. These rates represent a 
shrinkage of two to three per cent. during 
the month of September, and this result 
has been reached before the great volume 
of products has made much of an im- 
pression on any foreign trade. During 
the week some bills have been made on 
cotton, but more from the increasing for- 
eign demand for our railway securities, 
quite a large amount of which, of one de- 
scription and another, have been shipped 
during the week past. This fact, taken 
in connection with recent negotiations of 
corporations with English capitalists and 
syndicates in placing new loans, together 
with payments for the Panama stock by 
the European proprietors of the Isthmus 
Ca: al, and for the increasing export ac- 
count of breadstuffs, has furnished such 
a volume of exchange as to insure no fur- 
ther gold shipments abroad, and has led 
bankers here to contemplate the not im- 
probable event of gold imports in the 
near future. The impression indeed 1s 
becoming general with our leading finan- 
ciers that gold must come from the cther 
side before the vear closes, in consider- 
able amounts. This belief is shared evi- 
dently by the managers of the Bank of 
England, who are now agitating the need 
of afurther advance in the Bank rate 
there, as a precautionary measure ; hop- 
ing thereby to avert for a time the inevi- 
table change in trade balances. But 
we may count as avery probable factor 
in our commercial relations a flow 
of gold to this country within the 
next six months almost equal to the 
exports of that metal during the year 
ast. Unfortunately our imports of mer- 
chandise still continue large, larger than of 
year ago, when the depressing effects of 
our short crop were beginning to he 
severely felt in export curtailment. 

The crisis in our money market seems 
to have taken place during the past week. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, as we 
anticipated a week ago in these columns, 
felt that the time had come for ordering 
the prepayment of bonds embraced in 
the 117th call, and accordingly issued his 
order to that effect. The payment is now 
being made, according to his instructions, 
at the rate of $5,000,000 a week, with 
interest up to the maturity of the eall in 
December next. Tais necessity was im- 
pressed upon him by numerous solicita- 
tions from all classes of business men, 
after money at the banks had become 
extremely difficult to get, and the rate at 
the Exchange had been raised to as high 
as twenty-five per cent. per annum. The 
result of this order thus far, for the three 
days since its issue, has been the redemp- 
tion of about $3,500,000 bonds, which 
has of course given that much relief to 
the banks. The continuance of this re- 
demption of bonds from week to week 
till the $25,000,000 call is exhausted, 
together with the | ayment of about 
$7,300,000 interest money on Govern- 
ment bonds due on the 1st of October, 
and the maturity of the 116th bond call 
the 4th of October for $3,500,000 more 
of bonds, ought to prove a sufficient 
relief to the money market until the 
money now being sent to the interior for 
the movement of the crops shall begin 
to flow this way again. If we are right | ™ 
in this estimate we have passed the 
crisis in money, and, while we may have 
more or less stringency, we should hardly | 
apprehend an absolute scarcity again | 
during the season. 

The extraordinary earnings of the rail- | 
‘ways continue, and yet the crop move- 
ment is just beginning; return freights to 
the West are reported as very large, and 
the process of distribution by western 
roads correspondiogly great. We may look 
with confident expectations for a traffic, 
this autumn and winter, unprecedented 
in tbe history of our railway system, for 
volime, and earnings beyond the most 
sanguine calculations. And yet, at 
present, under pressure of money, and 
the apprehensions growing out of such 
eg the markets for securities on 

all Street are stagnant or unsettled. 
We confidently believe, however, that 
the change is not far distant. 

Toe bank statement is as follows: 
Loans decrease, $6,291,800; specie de- 
crease, $2 595,000; iegal tenders in- 
crease, $589,000; deposits decrease, $8,- 
760,000; reserve increase, $184,000. 
Money, 7 per cent. 


| 
| Bonds. 


| Government Bonds can be obtained at 
| our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
| York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mai) 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by ail 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk g Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,900,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
These statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 


tion, Forms and oeimon mr furnished on applica- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & vUO.. 


padi at Kansas. 
Wenny Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 343 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 








Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,827 07 
Reserve ample for al! other claims..... 341,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash.......... seeeee 1,000,000 00 
PE sar aides e+ nttesecccusiecee 1,406,720 $1 
Total Cash Assets............ 84,207,205 51 
This Company conducts its business under the 


restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds Jn ey a —_ 100, ~ 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres 
Cyrus Prox. See’v 





SAFETY FUND INSURANC E. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORME CORT EME. .. sonccvessessccasesasovesd $500.000 00 











Outstanding Liabilities . 190,625 52 
Reinsurance Reserve............ 474,508 46 
PP andar oenecstcncccnsccscheesccseds 640,216 45 

TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 188}. ..81,735,250 46 


Ali pohcies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law. 
PETER NOTMAN, 
_THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST T MORTGAGE See far 


ted for ban 


President. 








callapen ea 1 LY.- 
Interes$ and id on Ty o4. maturity at the 
pare N York City. 
Funds promptly y pisces. ‘0 losses 
Investors compelled to take no + No delays m pay 
| ment of interest. Only the very choicest loans ~ yon 
Full information nm to those seeking Safe and 


give 
| | tae po imvostments: Send for circular, ref 
and sample documents. 


FM PERKINS, Pres. 1.. Tl, PERKINS. Sec 
‘T. WARNE, Vice Pres. _ G. W. GILLES? Treas 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEBERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


yronelore af ney on Ot a Tueemanhle 


Biood. mad’. and wil oak completely fy chase ot bb od od in 
the entiresystem in three months, An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to Te} eek oke 











may be restored to sound health, if 

Pe ton TONS Co Nee tE, 
° ° ” 

{ermerly Bangor, Me, _ ~t 





NEWEST AND BEST. 


The IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet. Piano, Cabinet 
Oraxnn. German Accordio +, Flag-rolet, Clar- 
inet, Flute, Fife and Banjo. Eleven books, by 
SEP, WINNER. ‘The newest and best cheap instrue- 
tors going, with new, modern and sprightly music 
The [DEAL METHOD FOR THE CORNET for instance, 
has 24 instruct ve pages, and 86 good tunes. 

Price of each book, 75 cents. 





GOUNOD'S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod’s 
original orchestration, is Jjustout, and its pub'ication 
is considered the greatest event of the kind since the 

production of Mendelssohn's ELIJAH in 1846, Send at 
ines for specimen copy. 


Price S ul .0Oo. 


The Singing-school Season is upon us. Do not 
think of neglecting our new and very superior books 





THE PEERLESS. (75 cts.) W. O. Perkins’s 
newest and best, is Just out. Greater variety and 
more perfect arrangement than any preceding Sing- 
ing Class Book by this author. 

THE IDEAL. (75 cts.) L. O. Emerson’s newest 
and literally the best book, is remarkab:y well adap- 
ted for classes, conve ntions and, social singing. 

Any book mailed, post free, for reta‘l price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cpss. H. Ditson & Co., 845 Broadway, N.Y. 


NN ee 





braries, for Pastors, Parents, Teach 


a 
B00] Ki ers, Young People and Children 


Oatalogue sent free to any address on application. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. Publishers, New York 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Latest Edition has 118, 000 Words, 
(3000 0 nglish dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored ‘Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the number 
inany other Dict'y,) alsoe ontains a Biograph~ 
ical Dictionary ¢ s brief important facts 
concerning Y7OO noted persons. 








and names 
value of 


e. 

On page 203, see the above picture 
of the 24 parts,—showing the 
Webster's numerous 


Illustrated Definitions. 





It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarterly Review 
The Book is an ever-present and relia- 
_ ble school master to the whole fam- 
ily.—Sunday School JTerald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, sueh as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 
of July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J,C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over hor. 
or whalebone has in 
duced us to use it ” al 
our leading Corset 

Siu REWARD 
will be paid for every 
Corset in which 
C raline breaks with 
aad nae ordinary 


“Prive by mail, W. B 
(coutil), $2.50; 








Beware of worthless 
— Ten boned with 
co. 

WARNER BROS., 372 Broapway, Ms Be 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST., N.Y, 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 
Embody New 1882 Improvements. 

Are Durable, Powerful, Economical 
and successful operators. Estimates made 
for City or Country Heating. Sanuary 
and Fire Rules fully complie with. 

Established 1849. Send for circulars, 

















madeeasy. Sentfree. Address ‘ 
GOODBIOG, Williamsburgh, N.Y 


SHORTHAND 


\ for Sunday-schoo!l and Family Li-“* 


The Public and Tradesmen Pronounce 





the mot labor-saving and co.venient means of im- 
parting iustey to 
Nickel Plates on Stoves, Silver and Plated 


Ware, Show (ase Frames, soda Fount- 
tains, Pinted Knives, Forks, Spoons, 
C.5 &C. 
Does netscratch. and contains no grit or acid like 
inferior artic es, and 


IMITATION > OF WHICH BUYERS SHOULD BE WARE! 
BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
m co 


Is made VPertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FitT- 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Pr hysicians. 

For sale by al! leading dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Lady Agents wanted. 

Manufactured by i) 


FOY HARMON & COW 
NEW HAVEN, CO 








5X 
¢y Os RY 
Wanna <n RY is oR 
pr REFUNDED 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





-DIAPHANIC - TILES: 


‘THE-BF § PAND-MOST ARTISTIC: SUBSTITUTE To 


+STAINED-GLASS+ 


‘Send-stamp:for-DescriptivePamphict'&Sample 
*S‘Van-CamPen'&C°: LITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS: 
324320 *32S"PEARL ST (FRANKLIN: SQuak mW YORK 


HU RCH 
USHIO] NS. 













H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 KHroadway, N. Y. City 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
(1826. Church,Chapel,Scivol,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes aud Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Ni. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


“ag plage Poppe a 
Pies Alera irms,ete, FULLY 
sent Free 


RANTED. Catalogue s 
VANDUZEN 4& TIFT. Cincine-“ 


AGENTS WANT ED. 


PREACHERS. AND ; 2 
TEACHERS Make Dig Pay 
Experienced Canvassers or any persen of 
seas nddress and willing to learn, offered 
KOYAL GOOD CHANCE on my book. 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING, 


J. T. BARCLAY. Author. Introduction by 
ie: ISAAC H, HALL, P.H.D. ‘**A most impor- 
tant adsition tothe knowledge of the nresent day.’ 





n 








—({Presb. Magazine. ‘*It would be diflicuit to name 
any po nt tuteresting to the Biblical scholar or gen- 
eral resder which is not fully treated.”"—[Boston 


Quar. Journal. Illustrations and Mavs never sure 
passed by any book made in this country. Com- 
plete and perfect edi Mion — .ea.y. Outfit $1.50, 
or full pat ticul nee Sor st A word tot e wise is 
snfficic nt. ° ake LHUMPSON, Publisher, 

404 Arch Bt. » Phila, Pa. 


Employment for. - Ladies. 
y Susper anes 

dum ‘are now one ufa * an din ntr ing 
their new Stocking Support rv ‘or Ladies an 
Children, 1nd their unex quale dd Short Buspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to se 
them in every household. Our agents every 
where meet with ready success and make hand 
some salarit~ “Vrite at once for terms and se 
@ cure exclusive territory. Address 

Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnatl, Obig 
Oy Leading Physicians recommend these Supporte rs. £8 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 


Improved Extension Just Patented. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
$1400.00 made by one 
Agent in fifty-six days. 
Full particulars and lots of Agents’ re- 
rts, showing quick Sales and large 
rofits, . No Freight or Boxing 
charges to Agents. Address at once 
aud secure choice territory free. 
J.E.SHEPARD & CO., 
CINCINNATI, a 


a 





y of ( 
ay 







urir 








AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
TH! DODGES' bran’ new book, just published. entitled 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS 


the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
SEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly /Uustrated, Pueclanen® 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastes: set 
hing oe ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
17th t homsand - press. iret class AG sEN TS WANTED 
2 S «wi for cerculare 
Hartford, Coan. 





E , as e Territ Terma giv 


ory and Extra 
toA. DW ORTHINGTON & ©6., 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopaedia, 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. i. 
AGENTS ire citi the Preatentccftte US. Compile 


ta one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest setting book 
ta America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent pe 














sen wantsit, Any onecan become 4 successfui agent. Libera. 
terms free, Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maina 





Oor. 4, 1852. 





TILE 


| in a new town (county seat) in Central Dakota. 
| Christian men or tore who will seek the mora 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


fs 











Publisher's Hepartment. 


New YORK, O CT 





5, 1882. 








“ Plymouth Pulpit” and The | 


Christian Union will be sent to} 
any address for one year on | 
receipt of $4. Toclergymen for 
$3.50. 

AN OIL MAN “STEPS UP.” | 

Two weeks ago the publisher related | 
how a lamp exploded in the house of an 
acquaintance, doing its best to cause a 
conflagration, and asked some oil man | 
to step up and explain why oil that 
stood a 150° fire test should have so lost 
its self possession. An oi] man accord- | 
ingly steps up with the following, which | 
we take pleasure in handing to our) 
readers: 





Porspam, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1882. | 

Publisher of Thé Christian Union: | 
Deak Sir; You call upon some ‘oil man ” to | 
emplain why an oil standing 150° fire test should ex- | 








| ist, Box 352, Yonkers, N. Y. 


| Denver, Col. 


good of the community, desired. For further infor- 
mation address pastor of Congregational Church, 
Webster, Day Co., D. T. 





An Artist—well known—will paint in oil or 
draw a crayon portrait free of cost for any one who 
will procare two other portraits. The same artist 
is now forming classes in every variety of painting 
and drawing. For particulars please address Art 





8 Per Cent. Interest —Money can be invested 
onthe very best real estate security in Denver, 
Col., and, be absolutely safe, at the above rate. 
During the past twelve years this firm have handled 
millions of dollars without any loss. The beet of 
Denver and Eastern references given. For partic 
ulars address J. M. Berkey & Co., 271 Fifteenth St., 


| 
: 
: 


' 





Wz | EL Ul . 


A Graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and a 
succeseful High School teacher, is desirous of ob-| = 
taining a position for the following year in a pri- | 
vate school where she may have opport»nity of | 
learning French in return for teaching English | 


\) \ 


ey 


branches. Address ‘* Education,” Putnam, Conn. 
Wanted.—A Christian young man, telegraph = : 2 






operator, would like to bear of a rituation at tele- 
graphing where Sunday work would not be re- | 


A SIGN 









































pide lamp *‘ while the household are asleep.” —— Address, ** Operator,” box 64, Glassboro, see See ten wn taste eee. os 
It is never safe to leave a lamp burning with a/ ~*“* indencanlalael SEA NRE, ’ : 
gisss chimney unless rome one is wide awaketo| Ladies of tact, social position, and aptitude for exfteseiA -gea 
lo@k after it. When a chimney breaks, as it often | business, who are prepared to give their whole time | (dp) Ps iP aa>> D*2-5e 
does, the flame runs up rapidly and heats the oil to | and energies to the same, can make a pleasant and | 3 ao het 2A a s_$ 
a very high temperature, and as the oil burns out, | profitadle arrangement in connection with the | a>: Peeos = » ar 
gas accumulates in the lamp and will explode if the | Automatic Sewing Machine advertised in this | 4.9228 8g4 Os ns 2% 
fame has a chance to reach it. It is not so much / paper. Having proved their ability, and learned | Coa ee 4oR=55 | 
the fault of oil as it isthe want of common sense | the business, they will be employed on sulary, | _— 2=% a= A Em = i 
om the part of those who use it, that accidents | to represent the machine, in good unoccup.ea terri- | cS gas 3 ri tt S £8 2 ee 
often occur. People, as a rule, do not give kero-| tory, or with some Branch already established. 2 m on ~E= "3 =; s 
sene oil half a chance. They cry, ‘‘Another awful | Address, Wilcox & Gibbs S. M. Uo., at their chief | co 2 wes & sr ese < a a 
kerosene explosion,” and charge it to the oil because | office, 648 Broadway, New York, or at any of their | estszt c= gag > E32 of3 
they cannot pour it into the stove where there is | principal Branches. } Cs: 2 Poa5 Fo weEss-s 
fire, and do other equally foolish ihings with impun- | | == Ete rt ES ce 
ity. Yours respectfully, For Sale or Exchange —A commod¢ious house | Cf9<: Ersss Ses — 
An“ Oil Man.” | at Montclair, N. J., situated convenient to both de- 7" =x * p55 
. ‘ | pote, churches, and scchoolr, and containing all | ” g 
We believe this to be the true explana- | modern improvements, gas, hot and cold water, =% = rs F 
tion ; people are careless and demand | etc,. for sale, or will be exchanged for an eligibly | os apase 
more f.om the oil than it really offers. | located residence in Brooklyn or New York. Ad- zescse 
Your model family horse may have the | dress X. Y. Z., Box 479 New York City. | Lid 
| 
best of tempers, and be perfectly safe for Wanted—Correspondence is wanted with mak- | S°2¥s3eeEN LO as 
ladies and children; but if your small | ers of threshing machines ; two horse tread Powers | . ez 132% &3F ti te 
boy gets behind his hoofs and sticks a | and mills for grinding coarse grains. Give capacity '@) Pass 3 4 Fe 328 co =. 
pin into his leg he will kick—if heis good aud prices, E. C. Cowles, Lawrence, Kansas. = 5 pee-éi*s 33 = ct 
: — =—s ~~ Se tial : 
for anything. Wanted a partner. I have invented the most | = es rad} = 5 é =f — : E 
important improvement in the steam engine since sé pe & Ss Bz - -en8 —., = ; 
The Annual Meeting of the American Mis- | theday of Watt. A patent in this country has been | E : >a § v£ twang — < 
sionary Association will be held in Plymouth allowed. I wish & partner to farnish the capital to q A 2. us es = pte : 
@hurcb, Cleveland, Ohio, coumencing Tues- | *¢#re patents in foreign coun’ ries, and to introduce | l= -¢ yr gesst is -—= » 
day, Oct. 24, at3r.m. Tuesday evening the the improvement. Address F. W. Link, Mount | et is*s et Fh so i: 
sermon will be preached by the Rey. C. L. Fisnsent, Selfemen Ca., lows. | & "43s &5 E25 E es o> ‘2 
Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. A Geutleman, 43 years of age, holding a “ First a8] esd. Zé 
The day sessions of Wednesday and Thurs- | Grade Teacher’s Certificate,” desires a position in | es 
day will be occupied with reports of commit- | some village or town as teacher; good disciplina- | '@) Fue 


tees, papers and addresses. Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, addresses will be given by 
the Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., and ex-President 
Mayes. Hon. A. D. White of Cornell Univer- 
sity and other distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The Thursday evening meeting 
will be a masse meeting atthe Tabernacle upon 
the topic, ‘‘ The National Problem of South- 
ern Education,” 

Rey. C. T. Collins, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Rev. H. M. Tenny, Cleveland, is Chairman 
ef Committee on Reduced Railroad Rates. 

Applicants for entertainment should ad- 
dress Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Plymouth Church, 
@leveland, before October 12. Applicants for 
reduced hotel rates should apply before Octo- 
ber 19. 

M. E. Striepy, Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 
56 Reade Street, N. Y. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a cooling drink. Into a tumblerful of 
ice water put a teaspoonful of Acid Phos- 
phate; add sugar to the taste. 


For a delicious breakfast try Thurber’s 
Shredded Oates. Healthy and strengthening. 


paral disorders as often attack the people of 
i Cities as of the country. Ayer’s Ague Cure is 
Warrant_d a safe and certain specific. 


1's Hair Renewer turns gray hair dark, removes 
= cuff, cures scalp humors; an elegant toilet 
aruce, 


Ths finest and cheapest toilet co_ogne is Caswell, 
Massey & Co.'s Polo Club OCologue. 1,141 Broadwry, 
and £78 Fifth Avenue. 


rian, thorough instructor. 
teach singing, or act as precentor. 
Christian Union. 


Can play pedal organ, | 
Address B., 





Wanted—A purchaser for a fine E. Howard & 
Co. watch. Was bought from E. Howard & Co. 
by its present owner and has had careful usage 
since in his possession. Is in the best of order and 

































near Morristown, N. J. Good table. Reasonable 
terms. Address for full particulars, B., P.O. Box | 
76S, New York. wGList 


> <4 MER. 
ANG UAGE 


- 
AND 


A chance is offered to amateurs to purchase a Compr 
NDOIUM 


quantity of second-hand electrical and chemical 
apparatus at moderate prices. Batteries, Sounders, 


Street, New York. Fors 

a ora 
Wanted —To buy a farm of one hundred acres Se oly 
or less of improved land in the West. Michigan 
or lowa preferred. Coat not to exceed one thousand 


dollara. Address Miss L. H. Jones, West Point, 





OF THE TIMES. 
















CHEAPEST BOOK |! 
The N 


real worth than in most books at ten times the cost’’—N, 


lub of 
lubot3 
b of 5 
lar at once for a sample copy. 

watches in a day or two or during your leisure time evenings 
As to our reliability we can refer to the publisher of this paper, the com- 
mercial agencies or ar 
w 
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ie <ass 5 


MAN, DATS DE SHEN'E I'S A YEARNIN’ FUR. 
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HE WORLD. 





NT 


n . : 
will be sold reasonable. Address Charles Brock- e ow American Dictionary Price 
3d § - aan ontains {. ngravings and 100 m 
way, 143d Street, between Willis and Alexander ‘i : $1.00. fa" any other book of the. kind ver published. 
Ave’s, New York City. Refers to Wm. Moir, jew- — useful and ogee Terme is age ek and Encyclopedia of pome nowk 
T t i ge, as well as the best Dictionary in the world. 81 bly th 
eler, Sixth Ave. and Tweuty-third St. tlt.’ No pocket affair, but a large volume, “Contains every aon _— 
eet P English language, with aes Some meaning spelling and pronunciagies, and 
: . P ,Yast amount of necessary information upon Science, M oh » 
Wanted. —Private family will board one or two American History, insolvent land and eae ioe! ota bole enn m1 
ladies for winter, in very desirable country house, | } bibrary ot Reference. Webster's Dictionary costs }o.00 the Mew Auer 


Read What the Press Says. ctobarenersr gern '% cama, 


or 


tents."—THz ADVOCATE, ** Worth ten times the money.’"—TRIBUNR AND F ag- 
“A perfect dictionary and librar 
We have frequent occasion to usethe New American Dictionary im our 

fand regard it well worth the price.—CurisTiaN Union. With the New Amert- 
mcan Dictionary in the library for reference, many ether much mere expeasive 
works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of bis country, history, busimess, 
law, etc, is inexcusable in any man.’ 


y ofreterence.”—-Lesiig liageé. Ne 


—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ** re's mor 


¥. WoRsp. Price, $y 


postpaid; 2 for $1.75. 
Induction Coils, Electric Bells, &c. Correspondence | pa If rsem z 
a Agena. —_ xtraordinary Offer. , {00,7 fs 
invited. Address, T. W. Burger, 364 Washington will send FREE as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Wi Wate 


we will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watci 

we send free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Cage Watct 

we will send free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting ease Watch. 
You can easily secure one of tucse 


g 


ry express Co., In this city. Address 
KLD MANUFACTURING CO. 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








Mont. Co., Penna. | 


Fer sale.—House and green-house in Dover, 
Del. A good opening for an enterprising florist. 
No competition, business good, and capable of - 
being enlarged. For particulars, address H. Mur- | COUld ind 
ray, Dover, Delaware. | 


complete, the most useful and e 


The New American Dictionary, is an Encylopedia of us: ful 
| knowledge, worth its weight in gold to all classes, 


It is the most 


ntertaining book ever issued, ISZf = 
uce every one of our readers to buy one we should fe 

that we had confered a benefit on them. 
onary, kindly mention that you sa 


When you order the Dic« 
w the advertisement in our paper. 





Wanted—Soard can be obtained in a smal) 
family, and in a country village where there are 
good church and school privileges, for a girl be- 
tween the ages of six and ten. Will receive the best | 
of care. Address Mrs. S. W., Christian Union | 55th St. and 7th Ave. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO, 











“WANTS,” 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
af charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the ad ertiser must accompany 
each ‘*want.” Cards for others than sub- 
sorivers will beinserted for 15 cents agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. 


Wanted,—A good lawyer and a doctor to settle 





both 


office. | Immense Painting by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX 
for sexes, in any acad 
my or college eons, 
e 


A ae ere ae | of more than 2,00) square yar is, 
emy at 
Oberlin —-. Oberlin, O 
tion the best ; 


Education | ne shan SOB + cannes 9 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871, 
senses the lowest. Over 1,300 students last year. | 


Terms open Jan. §. "83; April 4; Sept. 12 Calendar ho Lnagect Pansvama over extinteed 
sent free by J. B. T. MARSH, Sxo’y. in America. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF a. Under the 

of Arst-olass in-/ Open daily (Sundays included) from 





College ent. Full corps 
ng EY 
re, 0, r n- . 
struments, ke. Class or private les- 9 A. M. to Sunset 
g018, as pref: . For terms ad- er in u 
tress Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. ADMISSION, 50 cts. Children, 25cts. 





CHOOL 


| for their children will find prospectu es of the best 
| eithes in city or country, in Pickney's Seheel and 
| College Guide, a handsome illustrated volume, de 
| signed to assist parents in selecting schools, At 
office free; by mail tix cents postage. Special cata- 
| lorues furnished gratis. Information coneerning 
|; *chools freely given to parents and guardians 
JAMES CHRISTIE, proprietor of Pinckney's Ageney 
for Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, 
Broad way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 

who wish to learn Steam 


10 YOUNG MEN Engineering. Send your 


vame wih 10 cen's in siamps to F. KEPPY, Bagiv- 
| eer, Broidgeport, Conn. 


PARENTS Séasot 





| bi. PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stemi 


8 
‘Samples free. TayLos Bros. & Oo., Cleveland, 0 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Brooklyn “Advertisements 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. Henry &T., BROOKLYN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 


PILLSSRURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family | 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supp‘ies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar ‘y the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wh-.lesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor, Henry St. 





CEORCE H. TITUS 


Invites attention to his Fall 


Garpels, Rugs & Floor Cloths. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS AND LOW PRICES. 
607,609 and6i 1! FULTONST., 
Ave., 


Styles in 


Junetion Flatbush 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JARMAN, 


McQUILLAN & CO., 
Mourning Store, 


The best place in eRe city for all kinds of 
Black Drews Goods, ineluding 


SILKS, CLOAKS, SUITS, SHAWLS 
AND MILLINERY. 


| 
Complete Mourning Outfits at a few hours’ notice. | 


New Store. New Goods. Reason-| 
able Prices. 


Jarman, McQuillan & Co., 
137 Atlantic Avenue, 
Bet. Clinton and Henry Sts., BROOKLYN 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. | 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 


OPEN GRATES, | 


Portab’e and Stationary, always on hand, and put 
up in the most workmanlike manner. A large vari- 
ety of Braes Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc 


$302Fulton Street, near Fla\ bush Ave., 
Breeokliyn, N. Y. 


CARPETS 


Wholesale and Retail. 


GREAT VARIETIES. | 


New and Choice Patterns at} 


LOW EST PRICES. 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


VELVET & TAPESTRY BRUSSELS — 


The Best Value ever 











Offered at Retail. Carpetings. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


40 And 42 West 14th St. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French Chima & English Porcelain at Low Prices 








Fine White French China Dinner he 149 ps. . .830 00 | 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 7 50 | 
Fine Gold-band French China Te ek 44 ps. 8 50) 
Richi Hy gn Frenok China’ Me ser . | } 
White lish’ Porosietn sote Sees LL] 100 ps... 14 00 
Silver-p Dinner Knives, per doz.......... 8 @ 


ALSO ALL ns ot hay act GOODS. 
Iilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


ay A boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charge. 
Sent 0. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 








6 E.i4th Street. 
DRESS REFORM 


ud Hygienic Undergarments 
© ced pamphiet m +i 


Hlustrated | 
‘ed free by Mrs. A. F’etcher & Co 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


use of Velvets and Plushes for Grand, Allen, and d Orchard sts., N.Y. 


‘costumes is apparent in the lat- 
FURTHER EXTENSION OF 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e| 


‘est productions of the leaders of, 


| fashion. 


‘Messrs. JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 


| colors and novelties, and are en- 
abled by the wide range of color-| 
|ings intheir assortment to afford 

special 
| and combinations. 


/'BROADWAY, COR. ELEVENTH 


‘BROADWAY and iIoth St.| 


PREMISES. 


SIX NEW BUILDINGS ADDED THI8 SEASON, 


New Fall Goods, 


500) 


have made a very large importa- | 
tion of these goods both in plain 
| AT LEAST TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED (2 
PIECES CF PLUSHES AND SILK 
COLORS AND BLACKS WITHOUT 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY 
FROM 

COLORS IN 
coLors, $1 25 

ALSO BEAUTIFUL 
VELVETS. 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES. 


ALL THE NEW SHADES, 


DOUBT THE} 
TO SELEC T| 
facilities for matching VELVETS, 


NEW, DESIRABLE 


PATTERNS BROOADED 


STREET. 


FROM 2 To 18 BUTTONS. 
MOUSQUETAIRE, TERRA COTTA, 79¢, PAIR 
LARGE LOT FRENCH WOVEN Cors#TS, 50c., 

75c . $1; ONE THIRD THEIR VALUE. 
10,000 BOXES WRITING PAPER, 8c.; 
15c. 


Fancy Feathers, 
Ostrich Plumes. 

PLAIN AND FANCY BIRDS, 10c., 20c., 25c., 
38c.. 50c. to #3. 

IMPORTED SPANISH PLUMAGE, 
FOR TURBANS, 56c, 65c., T5c. 
size, 25 

FROM 


EUROPE —FINE PLUMAGE, 


CONSTABLE & Co. | aND Breasts, from 45c. to $5. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 





WORTH 


BREASTS 
to largest 
$1 


WINGS, 


Fall Novelties in Ladies’ Plain and 
Fancy Cloth Suitings, Habit Cloths, 


| HEAVY GROS GRAIN, 58c., 68c., and 85c. 
y " wo " | ¢ 
Cloakings, &c., now open | 100 PIECES OACHEMIRE FINISH, HEAVY, 
| 98c. 
COLORS, FULL LINES, $1.15; REGULAR} 


PRICE, $1 25. 
MILLINERY PLUSHES, 95c. up. 


DRESS GOODS 
| 


BROADWAY and Ioth St.) 





450 PIECES IMPORTED DRESS GOODs, TO 
WHICH WE INVITE INSPECTION. 
59 preces 48 INCH ALL-WOOL CHEVIOT 


; WorRTH 85c. 

75 PIECES 48-1Non ALL-WOOL 
| 56c.; CHEAP at $1. 

a PIECES 44 INCH ALL-WOOL 

9c ; worTH 85c. 

75 pieces 44-INOH EXTRA 
LASSE PLAIDS 


AT 49 CENTS; 


COST TO LAND, 85c. 


OHECKS, 49c. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. : 


| 
HAIR | 


JERSEYS at 
ARMURES at 


HEAVY MATE- 


INDIA CAMELS’ 
SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 


50 pieces 44 1INCH NAVY BLUE 


CLOTH 
SUITINGS at 50c., REGULAR PKIOB, 75 


Presenting to the Public the Finest Selec- 
tion of Novelties in above Goods, and at 


| 
2 DEPARTMENT. 
Lower Prices than ever offered. | 


ON 3D FLOOR, BY ELEVATOR. 


NOVELTIES OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION AND 
MANUFACTURE 
j RICH BROCADED tye | AND 


| DOLMANS FROM $22 50 To $75. 
-‘Ingrain 





VELVET 
‘ RICH SATIN RHADAME DOLMANS, $12.75 up. 
TAILOR-MADE ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS. 
$3.90, $5.50, $7. 
SILK PLUSH PALETOT OOATS AT $22.50. 
CLOTH REDINGOTE sUITS AT $10 75. 
BLACK CASHMERE svits, #6 75, $8.50, 
$10 vr. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTH SCHOOL svuITS, $2 75. 
CHILDREN'S SOHOOL ULSTERS AND CLOAKS, 
1.75. 


Ridley’s Magazine, 


& 


7 


Westmeria 
AND 


South Kensington 


ART INGRAIN §CARPETINGS, 


IN RICH, NOVEL COLORINGS, WOVEN AS 
WHOLE CARPETS AND BREADTH GOODS, WITH | 
BORDERS TO MATCH, 


At Low Prices. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 
{ Broadway, Eighteenth and /EDW? D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nineteeth Streets, 309, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. | 58, 60, 62, 64, 63, and 70 ALLEN ST., N. Y. 


THIS ISSUE FAR EXOELS ANY OF THE PRE- 
| VIOUS ISSUES, AND IS WITHOUT aarerene 
THE BEST FASHION BOOK PUBLISHED. 
CONTAINS VALUABLE INFORMATION ON red 
ARTICLE OF DRESS, AND ALSO GIVES A FULL 
PRICE .I8T AND CATALOGUE OF ALL GOODS 

| CONTAINED IN OUR FIFTY-TWO DEPART- 

| MENTS. 


‘SINCLE NUMBER [5 cts.; 
50 cts. PER ANNUM. 


or 


VELVETS, | 


Cloak, Suit, and Wi ml 


“FALL NUMBER NOW OUT) 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEAUHERS, 
American and Fereign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleger. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 

7 Baat 14th Mt.. near University Pi.. N. ¥. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Cenn., 
on Prospect Hill, outside the village; very healthy, 
4dth year begins Sept. 11. Prepares boys for college 
or business. For full information send for cata- 
ogue. 


AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
| Aurora, N.Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


AST-ILLINOIS COLLEGE AND NOR 
MAL SCHOOL. Danville, Lllineis. 
Ten departments; ten normal teachers; tuition, 88 
| per term; no incidental fees; five terms per year. 
| Board ani room $2 to $2.50 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. Text books rented. Send for 
| catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1882 Address, 
J. V. COOMBS, President, or ALEX. C. HOPKINS, 

| Associate. 


I ARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WO- 
| MEN. Preparatory Classes under the charge 
of the New York Local Committee will be held at St. 
John's Schoo], 21 West Thirty-second St., bezinn'ng 
in October. Instructor in Greek and Latin, Dr. E.G. 
Sihler, late Johns Hopkins Fellow in Greek. Expe- 
menced teacher of Mathematics and Natural Science 
to be appointed immediately. Earnest students not 
preparing for examination will bead nitted. Apply 
to Secretary, Box 69, Stock bridge, Mass. 


OWA COLLEGE, 

Grinnell, lowa. 

No delay in reopening (Sept. 11) on account of the 
greatcycione. Full faculty of eleven, with assist- 
auts. Tuition, $24 to 8% perannrm. Apply to 

GEO. F. MAGOUN, Pres. — 
KK INDERG ARTEN.—Tbe Philadelphia Tiain- 
ing School for Kindergartuers re-opens Oct. 19. 
The Kindergarten and Advenced Classes, Sept. 27. 
| MRS. VAN EIKK, Principa’, 
RS. 8S. 


1333 Pine St., Phila. 

j N i. CADY’S BOARDING AND 

|+ Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 

stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circ ular. 

EEKSKILL(N.Y ) MILITARY ACAD. 

EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 



































Principal. 











oT. JOHN'S, 2t and 23 West 32d St., N. ¥. 
\ City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenth year—1882—October 4th. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Kh dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurssday, Sept. 
28, at No, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
school, established in 1816, continues the careful 
| training and thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 





TASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A complete college courss for women, with Schools 
of Painting and Music, and a preparatory depart- 
ment. Catalogues sent. 


8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


$200 to $220 | FORT EDWAED COL- 
| PER YAR. LEGIATE INSTITUTE. 





New brick buildings, handsome and well appoint- 
ed, warmed with steam. College preparatory 
and commercial studies; graduating courses foi 
8®™ Rooms for a few more; 
charges proportional from arriva! toe: dof term or 
year. JU8, E. KING, D.D., 

Fort Edward, 


| ladies and gentlemen. 


Meds 








RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
| ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES 
TO OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 
} < i ee ry. 

| StL Ls 


| FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND 


} ASSORTMENT OF CLOAKS AND 


| W eA 2S 


| 
|IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, CANNOT BE 
| SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 





OUR 


| WE ARE DISPLAYING A MAGNIFIQENT LINE 
F ALL-SILK OTTOMAN 


DRESS SILKS 


IN 27 DIFFFRENT SHADES, INCLUDING THE 

NOVELTY COLORS OF ELEUTRIC, TERRA 

| COTTA, &., WE HAVE ALSO A FINE LINE OF 
THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF SILK 


PLUSHES 


| 

| IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE 
OF COLORED DRESS SILKS at $1.17 (worth $1.50) 

| S COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED WI se epee ys a 
AND DESPATC 


R. H. MACY & C0. 











